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Chapter 10 Admonitions and Warnings 


10.1 Tung-wu Hou-mu, the wet nurse of the Han Emperor Wu, 
once committed some offense outside the palace, and the emperor was on 
the point of inflicting a penalty. The wet nurse sought help from Tung-fang 
Shuo. Shuo told her, “This isn’t something to be argued with lips and 
tongue, but if you really hope to be saved, then when it comes time to 
leave the emperor’s presence, just look back at him a few times, only be 
careful not to say anything. This might, by one chance in ten thousand, 
be a way of hope for you. ” 

When the wet nurse had come into the emperor’s presence Shuo was 
also in attendance at his side and took the occasion to say, “ You fool! Do 
you expect the emperor to remember the tenderness of the days you suckled 
him?” 

Now although the emperor was a talented and brave man whose heart 
was inured to suffering, he was at the same time deeply affectionate. Tou¬ 
ched to the quick, he took pity on her and immediately forgave 
her offense. 

10. 2 Ching Fang was once holding a discussion with the Han Em¬ 
peror Yuan and in the course of it asked the emperor, “ Why did the Chou 
rulers, Yu and Li, perish? To what sort of people did they entrust responsi¬ 
bility?” 

The emperor replied, “ The men they entrusted with responsibility 
were disloyal. ” 

Fang went on to ask, “Even knowing they were disloyal, they still 
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The emperor replied, “ Every ruler of a perishing state considers his 
ministers worthy. How could he entrust them with responsibility if he knew 
they were disloyal?” 

Kowtowing, Fang said, “I’m just afraid those who today look back at 
antiquity are like those of later times who will look back at today. ” 

10.3 When Ch’en Chi encountered the loss of his father, Ch’en 
Shih, he wept and wailed with grief and affliction until his body was ema¬ 
ciated and his bones stood out. His mother, feeling sorry for him, surrep¬ 
titiously covered him with an embroidered coverlet. On a visit of condo¬ 
lence, Kuo Tai caught sight of it and said to him, “ Yon’re the man with 
the most outstanding ability within the Four Seas; in all the four quarters 
you’re the paragon. How does it happen that during mourning you’re cov¬ 
ered with an embroidered coverlet? Confucius once asked Tsai Wo, ‘ Is it 
comfortable for you to be clothed with embroidery and fed with rice?’ I 
wouldn’t choose to do so!” So saying, he shook out his clothes and left. 

From then on guests stopped coming to visit for a hundred days or 
more. 

10.4 Sun Hsiu (Emperor Ching of Wu) loved to shoot pheasants. 
When their season arrived (i. e. , between spring and summer) , he would 
set forth at dawn and return at nightfall. His numerous ministers all remon¬ 
strated with him, saying, “They’re only small creatures. Why are they 
worth wasting so much time?” 

Hsiu replied, “ Even though they’re only small creatures, their ‘ reso¬ 
lute integrity ’ ( keng-chieh ) surpasses that of men. That’s why I love 
them. ” 

10. 5 Sun Hao (last ruler of Wu) asked Chancellor Lu K’ai, “How 
many members of your family have served in the court?” 
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Lu replied, “Two chancellors, five marquises, and over ten generals. ” 

Sun Hao replied, “Thafs great!” 

Lu replied, “When the ruler is worthy and his ministers are loyal, 
this is the greatness of the state, and when the father is kind and his sons 
are filial, this is the greatness of the family. At present the government is 
corrupt and the people are in distress. I live in dread that we shall afi be 
overthrown and perish. How can your servant speak of greatness?” 

10. 6 Ho Yen and Teng Yang had Kuan Lu make a hexagram for 
prognostication, saying to him, “We don’t know if our status will reach the 
Three Ducal Offices or not. ” 

When the hexagram was completed, Lu quoted the ancient interpreta¬ 
tions, warning them gravely. Teng Yang said, “This is the usual talk of an 
old scholar. ” 

But Ho Yen said, “To know the springs of action—how divine! "This 
is what the ancients considered difficult. TTiough distant in friendship—yet 
still sincere in what one says. This is what men of today consider difficult. 
Today in one stroke you have satisfied the requirements of both difficulties. 
This is what is meant by the statement, ‘ Illustrious virtue is a far-reaching 
fragrance. ’ Isn’t there a line in the ‘ Book of Songs ’ which goes, 

‘ In my midmost heart I’ve hid it, 

What day could 1 forget it. ’ ” 

10. 7 Since Emperor Wu of Chin ( Ssu-ma Yen) was not fully aware 
of the feeblemindedness of the crown prince, Ssu-ma Chung, he held tena¬ 
ciously to his intention of having him carry on the succession. The promi¬ 
nent ministers, for their part, mostly offered up honest counsels against it. 
The emperor was once at a gathering on the Ling-yttn Terrace ( on the pal¬ 
ace grounds at Lo-yang) when Wei Kuan was in attendance by his side. 
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Wishing somehow to state what was in his heart, Wei took the occasion to 
kneel before the emperor as though he were drunk, stroking the dais on 
which be was sitting, and crying, “Alas for this seat!” 

The emperor, although aware of what he meant, laughed and said, 
“Are you drunk?” 

10. 8 Wang Yen’s wife was the daughter of Kuo Yu. Her natural 
abilities were dull and her nature stubborn. Insatiable in her acquisitive¬ 
ness, she was also constantly interfering in other people’s affairs. Yen was 
distressed about it, but was unable to stop her. At the time a fellow towns¬ 
man of his, the governor of Yu Province, Li Yang, was a great knight-er¬ 
rant ( hsia ) in the capital, just like Lou Hu of Han times, and Lady Kuo 
was afraid of him. Yen repeatedly warned her, saying, “I’m not the only 
one who says you may not do it; Li Yang also says you may not!” 

Lady Kuo was slihtly restrained by this. 

10. 9 Wang Yen had always esteemed the Mysterious and Remote 
{hsUan-yUan) ,and, being continually vexed by the avarice of his wife. 
Lady Kuo, and by her worldly contamination, he never let the word 
“cash” (c/iYen) pass his lips. Desiring to test him, his wife had a female 
slave surround his bed with cash, so that he could not walk past it. When 
Yen awoke in the morning and saw the cash obstructing the way, he called 
in the slave and said, “Get these objects {a-tu wu) out of here* ” 

10. 10 When Wang Ch’eng was in his fourteenth or fifteenth year, 
he observed that Lady Kuo, the wife of his older brother Wang Yen, was 
so avaricious that she was going to have a female slave pick up the manure 
along the road and carry it home suspended from a pole (to be used for fu¬ 
el). Ch’eng reprimanded her, and moreover told her it was not to be 
done. 
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Lady Kuo flew into a violent rage and said to Ch’eng, “ Some time 
ago, when your mother, Lady Jen, was on her deathbed, she put you, lit¬ 
tle boy, under the care of me, the new bride. She didn’t put the new bride 
under the care of the little boy! ” And with that she quickly seized the la¬ 
pel of his coat and was about to administer a beating. 

Ch’eng, exerting all his strength, struggled to get free, and, leaping 
through the window, ran away. 

10. 11 When Emperor Ylian ( Ssu-ma Jui) crossed the Yangtze Riv¬ 
er, he was still fond of drinking. Wang Tao had a longstanding friendship 
with the emperor and often admonished him with tears about it. The em¬ 
peror promised him he would quit and ordered pledges of wine for one 
moistening of the lips (c/i’a) , after which he put an end to his drinking. 

10. 12 While Hsieh K’un was serving as grand warden of Yii-chang, 
he accompanied the generalissimo, Wang Tun, down the Yangtze River as 
far as Shih-t’ou. Tun said to K’un, “Never again will I be able to do such 
a glorious and virtuous thing! ” 

K’un answered, “why so? Only let it be that from this day forward the 
‘ glorious and virtuous thing ’ might daily perish and daily depart, 
that’s all! ” 

Tun on another occasion claimed illness and failed to attend the dawn 
audience. K’un remonstrated with him, “Recently in the matter of Your 
Excellency’s coup d’etat , though you meant it for the greater preservation of 
the gods of soil and grain, within the Four Seas in reality men’s hearts 
don’t yet fully understand your intentions. If you could only have an audi¬ 
ence with the Son of Heaven, you’d enable the various ministers to rest 
more easily, and the hearts of all beings would then be reconciled. You’d 
then be catering to the people’s expectations and complying with the feelings 
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of the masses, and at the same time you’d be fulfilling the rites of humble 
deference in service to the Lord Above. If you should do this, your merit 
would equal the ‘ one rule ’ ( secured by Kuan Chung for Duke Huan of 
Ch’i) , and your reputation would be handed down for a thousand years. ” 
Contemporaries considered this to be a famous remark. 

10. 13 During the reign of Emperor Ytian (Ssu-ma Jui) , the direc¬ 
tor of punishments, Chang K’ai, was living in a small marketplace and pri¬ 
vately built a general-accass gate (at the head of his alley). Since he 
closed the gate early and opened it late, all the commoners living in the 
area were annoyed over it and went to the provincial headquarters to lodge 
a complaint. When they failed to get a judgment, they proceeded to beat 
the drum outside the audience hall which summons magistrates to a hear¬ 
ing, but still their suit remained unsettled. Hearing that the director of 
works, Ho Hsun, was on his way to the capital and had reached Fo-kang, 
a succession of persons went to Ho with their complaints. 

Ho said, “I was summoned to serve as a ceremonial official and have 
no jurisdiction over these matters. ” All the commoners kowtowed and 
said, “If Your Lordship will not see to a settlement, then we have no one 
to whom to complain. ” 

Ho did not say anything at the time, but ordered them to leave for the 
time being, thinking that if he should see Director Chang he would say 
something to him about it. 

When Chang heard of it, he immediately destroyed the gate and went 
himself to Fang-shan to meet Ho. Ho came out to see him, and, after 
greeting him, said, “ I’m not necessarily concerned with this, but in the 
matter of the feelings aroused over your gate, I feel sony about it on your 
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Chang, ashamed, apologized, saying, “I had no idea before that the 
commoners felt this way, or Td have destroyed the gate long ago!” 

10. 14 Ch’ih Chien in later life was fond of conversation. Even when 
ihe topic was a subject on which he was totally uninformed, he was still 
extremely boastful of his prowess. Later at the dawn audiences, feeling 
that Chancellor Wang Tao’s behavior was mostly contemptible, whenever 
he saw him he would always confront him with some bitter remonstrance, 
Wang, for his part, understood his intention and would always divert the 
conversation to another topic. 

On the eve of Ch’ih’s return to his command, he made a point of or¬ 
dering his carriage and going to visit the chancellor. His beard bristling, 
Ch’ih assumed a stem air. Mounting his seat, he then said that since he 
was about to take [permanent] leave, he had to talk about what he had 
observed. His mind was full, but his mouth heavy, and his words extraor¬ 
dinarily unfluent. 

Wang seized the opportunity right after he spoke to say, “Since we’ve 
not made any appointment to meet again, I too would like to state all that’s 
in my heart: namely, I wish you wouldn’t talk anymore. ” 

After that Ch’ih glared at him in anger; icy-bosomed, he left without 
getting to say another word. 

10.15 When Chancellor Wang Tao was serving as governor of Yang 
Province, he sent the divisional administrators for the eight commanderies 
to their posts. Ku Ho was at the time a humble messenger. When they re¬ 
turned they all had audience at the same time with the governor. Each ad¬ 
ministrator reported on the merits and failings of the officials who received 
salaries of two thousand piculs (i. e. , the grand wardens). When it came 
Ku Ho’s turn to report, he alone had nothing to say. 
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Wang asked, “And what did you hear?” 

Ku replied, “In Your Excellency’s governance it would be better to 
have the ‘ net of laws allow to escape fish big enough to swallow a boat. ’ 
Why should you choose to listen to rumors and institute a spotlessly white 
(t^t-t^5t) regime ? ” 

The chancellor heaved a sigh and praised the excellence of his re¬ 
mark , while all the other administrators “ looked upon themselves as defi¬ 
cient. ” 

10.16 When Su Chun made his eastward expedition against Shen 
Ch’ung, he requested the clerk of the Board of Civil Office, Lu Mai, to 
accompany him. As they were about to arrive in Wu Commandery, Chtin 
secretly ordered his attendants to enter Ch’ang Gate and set fire as a dem¬ 
onstration of his might. Lu Mai, realizing what ChOn intended, said to 
him, “Since Wu has been orderly and peaceful for a long time, you’re 
sure to have a revolt on your hands. As long as you’re building steps to¬ 
ward revolt, you may as well start your fire at my house! ” Chiin according¬ 
ly desisted, 

10. 17 When Lu Wan was appointed director of works, someone 
came to see him and asked for a soup-ladle of wine. When he had received 
it, he then personally got up and poured out a libation on the ground be¬ 
tween the central pillars and prayed, saying, “At present, because there 
is a shortage of talented men, they have used you for a plinth stone 
{chu shih) ofiice. I pray you, don’t go upsetting other people’s pillars 
and beams j ” 

Wan laughed and said, “I’ll take your good warning to heart!” 

10.18 While Yli I was stationed in Ching Province,at a large gath¬ 
ering of his official staff he asked his various officers and assistants, “ How 
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would it be if I were to become another Emperor Kao of Han ( Liu Pang, 
founder of Han) or ‘ Emperor’ Wu of Wei (Ts’ao Ts’ao, actual founder of 
Wei)?” 

No one in the entire company answered except the senior administra¬ 
tor, Chiang Pin, who said, “Far better that Your Excellency did the work 
of Duke Huan of Ch’i or Duke Wen of Chin, than become another Emperoi- 
Kao of Han or ‘ Emperor ’ Wu of Wei! ” 

10. 19 While Lo Han was serving as an administrator under Huan 
Wen, Hsieh Shang became grand warden of Chiang-hsia Commandery, 
and Lo went on a mission to investigate him. 

After Lo arrived, he asked no questions whatsoever about affairs in 
the commandery, but went directly to visit Hsieh, and returned after 
spending several days drinking with him. 

Huan Wen asked, “What affairs are there to report?” 

Lo replied, “I didn’t investigate. Tell me, what kind of man would 
you say Hsieh Shang is?” Huan said, “Shang is superior to someone 
like me. ” 

Lo continued, “Would someone who is superior to you do any wrong? 
That’s why I didn’t ask a single question. ” 

Huan marveled at his meaning, but did not reprimand him. 

10. 20 Wang Hsi-chih was fiiendly with both Wang Hsiu and Hsii 
HsUn, but after the two men had died, Hsi-chih’s evaluation of them be¬ 
came more critical. K’ung Yen admonished him, saying, “Your Excellen¬ 
cy used to go about in the company of Wang Hsiu and Hsii Hstin and you 
enjoyed their friendship. Now that they’ve passed away, if you don’t exhib¬ 
it a friendship which is ‘ respectful at their death, ’ it won’t be accepted by 
me. ” Hsi-chih was very ashamed. 
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10.21 When Hsieh Wan was defeated at Shou-ch’un, even though 
he was about to flee for his life, he still demanded his jade-studded stir¬ 
rups (teng). His older brother Hsieh An, who was in the army, from first 
to last had never said anything whatever to Wan either of blame or praise. 
But on that day he made a point of saying, “Right now what need is there 
to trouble yourself?” 

10.22 Wang Ch’en said to Wang Hsiin, “You too, in your own 
right, are really not bad in discussion. Why on earth should you compete 
with your younger brother Mint?” 

10. 23 When Yin Chi’s illness became critical, when he looked at a 
person, he only saw half of his face. His cousin, Yin Chung-k’an, who 
was “raising arms in Chin-yang,” went to take his leave of Chi, and with 
tears falling, enjoined Chi to get over his ailment. 

Chi replied, “ My illness will get better by itself. I’m only worried a- 
bout what you’re suffering from. That’s aU. ” 

10. 24 While the monk Shih Hui-yiian was living on Mt. Lu, even 
when he became old, he continued his expositions and discussions uneibat- 
ed. If among his disciples there were any who were indolent, Hui-ytian 
would say, “The evening glow of the mulberry and elm years of life has not 
much longer to shine. I only pray that the brilliance of the morning sun 
will grow brighter with the hours. ” Thereupon, with a sutra in his hand, 
he would mount to his seat and chant with a clear and ringing voice, his 
words and facial expression very intense, while the high-ranking disciples 
would all sit gravely with enhanced respect. 

10. 25 Huan Hstian was fond of hunting, and every time he took to 
the fields his chariots and outriders were extremely numerous. Within the 
space of fifty or sixty li around, his flags and pennants shaded the swamp- 
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lands. Charging with fine horses, he galloped and attacked as if he were 
flying. The twin flanks under his direction avoided neither hills nor val¬ 
leys, and if any moving column was not closed, and a muntjac (chiin) or 
a hare leaped through to escape, the assistants who were to blame would 
all be bound and tied up. 

Huan Tao-kung was of the same clan as Huan Hstian, and at the time 
was serving as an aide in the Security Office. He was a man of considera¬ 
ble daring and forthright speech, and always girded himself on such occa¬ 
sions with a bright red wool rope attached at the middle of his waist. 

Hsiian asked him, “What’s this for?” He replied, “When Your Ex¬ 
cellency hunts, you’re fond of tying up your men and officers, If I it should 
happen that my turn comes to be tied up, my hands can’t bear coarse grass 
rope. ” 

After this Hsiian moderated a little. 

10.26 Wang Hsu and his cousin, Wang Kuo-pao, worked together 
like lips and teeth, both of them manipulating positions of power and im¬ 
portance. Kuo-pao’s younger brother, Wang Ch’en, felt it to be unjust that 
they should act like this, and finally said to Wang Hsii, “While you’re 
making this blazing fire, have you never given thought to ‘ the value of a 
jail warden ’ ” ? 

10. 27 Huan Hsiian wanted to make Hsieh An’s residence into a 
barracks. An’s grandson, Hsieh Hun, said, “The goodness of the Earl of 
Shao was such that kindness was even extended to the sweet pear tree 
(where he had held court). But the virtue of my late grandfather appar¬ 
ently wasn’t enough even to preserve his residence of five mou?” 

Huan Hstian, ashamed, gave up his plan. 
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Chapter 11 Quick Perception 


11.1 Yang Hsiu once served as Ts’ao Ts’ao’s superintendent of re¬ 
cords. At the time the gate of the chancellery was being constructed, and 
they were just laying on the round and square rafters (ts’ui-ckUeh), Ts’ao 
Ts’ao himself came out to look, and then had someone inscribe the doors 
with the character Auoalive, ” and promptly departed. 

As soon as Yang saw it he immediately ordered the gate to be tom 
down. After this was done, he said, “Huo in the middle of men, ‘ gate, ’ 
is the character h’uo, ‘ huge. ' His Highness was evidently displeased that 
the gate was too large. ” 

11.2 Someone once offered Ts’ao Ts’ao a cup of curds (lao) to eat. 
Ts’ao tasted a little of it, then on the top of the lid wrote the character ho , 

together, and showed it to the group, but no one in the group could 
make out what he meant . 

When it came Yang Hsiu’s turn, he proceeded to taste some and 
said, “His Excellency is asking you people (jen) to taste one (i) mouthful 
(A’ou). What are you waiting for?” 

11.3 Ts’ao Ts’ao once passed beneath the memorial stele to the 
maid Ts’ao 0 while Yang Hsiu was accompanying him. On the back of the 
stele they saw an inscription in eight characters; “Huang-chiian yu-fu wai- 
sun chi-chili , literally, Yellow pongee, youthful wife, maternal grand¬ 
son, ground in a mortar. ” 

Ts’ao Ts’ao asked Hsiu, “Do you understand it?” 

He replied, “Yes. ” 

Ts’ao Ts’ao said, “Don’t tell me; wait while I think about it. ” After 
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they had traveled on for thirty li, Ts’ao Ts’ao finally said, “I’ve got it!” 
He then had Hsiu record separately what he had understood it to mean. 
Hsiu wrote, “ ‘Yellow pongee’ is colored silk (se-ssu) , which, combined 
in one character, is chUeh, ‘utterly. ’ ‘Youthful wife’ is young woman 
(shao-nii) , which, combined in one character, is miao, ‘wonderful. ’ 

‘ Maternal grandson ’ is a daughter's son ( nil- tzu ) , which, combined in 
one character, is /loo, ‘ lovely. ’ Ground in a mortar is to suffer hard¬ 
ship (shou-hsin) , which, combined in one character, is tz’u, ‘words. ’ 
The whole thing thus means; ‘ Utterly wonderful, lovely words. 

Ts’ao Ts’ao had also recorded it in the same way that Hsiu had. Sig¬ 
hing, he said, “My ability is thirty Li slower than yoursj” 

11.4 While Ts’ao Ts’ao was campaigning against YUan Shao, he 
was making an inventory of his armor and found he had an excess of thirty 
or forty hu of bamboo slips, all of them several inches long. Everyone said 
they were unusable and they were just giving orders to bum and dispose of 
them, when Ts’ao Ts’ao, [very reluctant to let them go] , conceived of a 
way of using them, thinking they might be made into basket shields (p'i- 
tun) , but as yet he had not revealed his intention. He sent a messenger to 
ask his superintendent of records, Yang Hsiu, what to do. 

Yang answered him quick as an echo, in full agreement with Ts’ao’s 
own idea. Everyone acknowledged Yang’s discrimination and perceptive¬ 
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ness. 

11.5 Wang Tun was leading his troops toward Chien-k’ang and was 
about to arrive at the Great Pontoon Bridge Emperor. Ming (Ssu-ma Shao) 
came out in person to Chung-t’ang. Wen Ch’iao was serving as capital in- 
tendant, and the emperor ordered him to sever the Great Pontoon Bridge, 
but Ch’iao deliberately did not do so. The emperor, greatly enr^ed, glared 
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at him with wide eyes, and all his attendants were seized with terror. The 
emperor later summoned the nobles into his presence. When Ch’iao arrived 
he made no apology, but merely requested wine and roast meat. 

A moment later Wang Tao arrived. With his feel bare, he fell to the 
ground and apologized, saying, “‘The Majesty of Heaven is before his 
face ’ and for this reason has made Wen Ch’iao incapable of apology. At 
this point Wen Ch’iao fell down and apologized, and the emperor finally 
was at ease, All the nobles joined in praising Wang’s critical perceptive¬ 
ness and his illustrious words. 

11.6 While Ch’ih Yin was stationed at the northern headquarters 
as General Pacifying the North,Huan Wen resented his occupying such a 
position of military power. Ch’ih, who in his judgments of affairs was 
both simpleminded and dull, sent a memorandum to Huan in which he 
proposed that they join in encouraging the royal house to recover the im¬ 
perial tombs. 

Ch’ih’s heir, Ch’ih Ch’ao, had just gone out (of Huan’s headquarters 
in Chien-k’ang) , and was traveling along the road, when he heard a mes¬ 
senger (from his father) had arrived. He hastily seized the memorandum, 
and after he had finished reading it, tore it inch by inch into shreds. Turn¬ 
ing around, he went back and wrote another memorandum (in his father’s 
name ) in which he stated that because of old age and sickness he could no 
longer endure the company of men and wished only to beg for a quiet place 
where he might take care of himself. 

When Huan Wen received the memorandum, he was greatly delight¬ 
ed , and the emperor immediately gave orders to have His Lordship trans¬ 
ferred to supervise five commanderies and serve as grand warden of K’uai- 
chi. 
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11.7 While Wang Hslin was serving as superintendent of records for 
Huan Wen, he used to go out during the spring months with Huan’s eldest 
son Hsi and his brothers, riding on horseback into the suburbs. Those of 
the elegant gentlemen of the day who used to ride out with them moved for¬ 
ward together with their horses abreast. Wang HsUn alone was always in 
front by thirty or forty paces. No one understood why until Hsi and his 
brothers, becoming tired, suddenly mounted a carriage and proceeded on 
wheels. All ( who had previously been abreast of them) thereafter ap¬ 
peared like attendants. It was only Wang Hslin who remained proud and 
aloof (iak-iak) [as always] out in front. Such was the quickness of his 
perception. 
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Chapter 12 Precocious Intelligence 


12.1 Once when a guest was visiting Ch’en Shih overnight, Ch’en 
had his sons, Chi and Ch’en, cook some rice. The guest was having a dis¬ 
cussion with Shih, and while the two boys were tending the fire they both 
neglected their work to listen on the sly. In the course of cooking they for¬ 
got to put in the wicker basket (p"i) for steaming, and the rice fell into the 
midst of the kettle. 

Ch en Shih asked, That rice you’re cooking—why isn’t it steam¬ 
ing?” 

Chi and Ch’en, kneeling upright, said, “Sir, you were talking with 
the guest and we were both listening on the sly, and in cooking we forgot 
to put in the wicker basket, and now it’s all turned into gruel. ” 

Ch’en Shih said, “Did you understand anything we said?” 

They replied, “We noted it after a fashion. ” Whereupon the two boys 
both talked, each taking up the argument where the other left off, and in 
their telling nothing was omitted or wrong. 

Ch’en Shih said, “ In that case just gruel is perfectly all right. Why 
do we have to have rice?” 

12.2 When Ho Yen was in his seventh year he was as bright and 
inteUigent as a god. Ts’ao Ts’ao admired and loved him, and because Yen 
lived in the palace, Ts’ao wanted to adopt him as his own son. Yen there¬ 
upon drew upon the ground, making a square, and kept himself inside it. 
When anyone asked the reason, he replied, “This is Mr. Ho’s hut. ” 

As soon as Ts’ao Ts’ao knew of it he immediately sent him back [ out¬ 
side the palace ]. 
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12. 3 When the Chin Emperor Ming (Ssu-ma Shao ) was only a few 
years old, he was sitting on the knees of his father, Emperor Yuan (Ssu- 
ma Jui ) . There was a man present who had come from Ch’ang-an Emper¬ 
or Yiian was asking him news of Lo-yang, sobbing all the while and letting 
his tears flow. Emperor Ming asked, “why does it make you cry?” Emper¬ 
or Yuan then told him the whole story of the eastward crossing of the Yan¬ 
gtze River and took the occasion to ask Emperor Ming, “ In your opinion, 
how far away is Ch’ang-an compared with the sun?” 

He replied, “The sun is farther away. Since I never heard of anyone 
coming here from the sun, we can know it for certain. ” 

Emperor Yuan marveled at him. The next day he assembled all the 
ministers for a banquet to report this rem£u*k, and once more he asked the 
same question. 

This time Emperor Ming replied, “ The sun is nearer. ” Emperor 
Yuan turned pale [and asked abruptly] , “But why did you change from 
what you said yesterday?” 

He replied, “ By just lifting your eyes you can see the sun, but [ even 
if you lift your eyes] you can’t see Ch’ang-an. ” 

12.4 The director of works, Ku Ho, was once engaging in “pure 
conversation” with other worthies of the time. Chang Hsiian-chih and Ku 
Fu, respectively his daughter’s and his son’s sons, both were in their sev¬ 
enth year and were playing by the side of the dais. At the time they were 
listening to the conversation even though their spirits and senses seemed 
not to be paying any attention. With eyes closed, the two boys sat beneath 
the lamp and rehearsed together the words of “guest” and “host” without 
any omissions or mistakes. 

Moving from his seat, and putting his mouth close to their ears, Ku 
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said, “ I never imagined that in our declining clan there would ever again 
be bom such treasures as these! ” 

12. 5 When Han Po was seven or eight years old his family was 
wretchedly poor, and as it approached the time of great cold ( middle or 
late January) he had only a short jacket which his mother, Lady Yin, had 
made herself. She had Po hold the ironing pan ( yii-tou ) , saying to him, 
“Pat on the jacket for now, and after a while FU make you a pair of lined 
trousers. ” 

Po then said, “This is already enough; I don’t need the lined trou¬ 
sers. ” His mother asked the reason, and he replied, “The coals are in¬ 
side the ironing pan, yet the handle is warm. Now, after putting on the 
jacket, I should be warm below as well. So I simply don’t need anything 
more, that’s all. ” 

His mother marveled at him greatly, realizing that one day he would 
become an important instrument of state. 

12.6 When the Chin Emperor Hsiao-wu (Ssu-ma Yao ) was in his 
twelfth year, although it was winter, he did not wear lined clothes in the 
daytime, but merely wore five or six unlined silk gowns one over the other. 
At night, on the other hand, he wrapped himself in successive layers of 
quilted coverlets, Hsieh An admonished him, saying, “Your Majesty’s 
sage body should maintain a constant temperature. If in the daytime you 
are excessively cold and at night excessively warm, I’m afraid this is no 
suitable technique for preserving your health. ” 

The emperor replied, “ In the daytime I move around; at night I’m 
still. ” Hsieh An came out sighing in admiration, and remarked. “The rea¬ 
soning (1 i) of the Exalted One is not inferior to that of the preceding em¬ 
peror” (his father, Ssu-ma Yti). 
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12.7 When Huan Wen died, his son HsUan was in his fifth year. 
At the time when he first removed his mourning clothes, his uncle, Huan 
Ch’ung, accompanied him as they escorted the old civil and military of¬ 
ficers on their way before bidding them farewell. As he did so he pointed 
to them and said to HsUan, “ These are all your father’s old officers and as¬ 
sistants. ” The instant he spoke, HsUan burst into bitter weeping, poign¬ 
antly moving all who were present. 

Huan Ch’ung often eyed his own seat and said, “When Lang-pao 
(HsUan’s baby name) becomes a man, I should turn this seat over to 
him. "Thus he nurtured and loved him even more than his own sons. 
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Chapter 13 Virility and Boldness 


13. 1 When Generalissimo Wang Tun was young he used to have the 
reputation of being a country bumpkin {t'ien-she) , and his speech also 
sounded bke that of Chu. Emperor Wu ( Ssu-ma Yen) once invited the 
worthies of the time for a gathering and they were discussing artistic mat¬ 
ters. Most of those present had some knowledge of the subject; Wang 
alone was totally uninvolved in the conversation, and his mood and expres¬ 
sion were extraordinarily grim. Since he claimed for himself the ability to 
play the drums and pipes, the emperor [immediately] had someone fetch 
a drum and offered it to him. Right where he was sitting Wang shook out 
his sleeves and got up. Lifting the drumsticks he beat furiously with them, 
and the sound and rhythm were harmonious and rapid. His spirit and ener¬ 
gy mounted with virility, as though no other persons were present. The en¬ 
tire company praised his martial vigor. 

13.2 Wang Tun in his own generation enjoyed a lofty and superior 
characterization, but he used to be excessively indulgent in matters of sex, 
and his physique was adversely affected by it. When his companions re¬ 
monstrated with him, Tun said, “ I simply wasn’t aware of what was hap¬ 
pening. If things are as you say, the solution is very easy. ” So saying, he 
opened the postern gate [ of the women’s quarters ] and drove out all the 
slave girls and concubines, thirty or forty in all, into the street; letting 
them go where they would. His contemporaries praised him for this. 

13.3 Wang Tun characterized himself as follows: “Lofty and trans¬ 
parent heedless of petty details (siwo- siuet) ; in his learning he compre¬ 
hends the ‘ Tso Commentary. ’ ” 
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13.4 After drinking, Wang Tun would always intone the song (by 
Ts’ao Ts’ao) : 

“The aged stallion lying in his stall, 

Still wills to run ten thousand Li ; 

The brave knight in his evening years, 

Stouthearted, never will give up. ” 

With hisyu-i baton he would beat time on a spittoon (to-hu) until the 
mouth of the spittoon was completely in shards. 

13.5 The Chin Emperor Ming (Ssu-ma Shao) wanted to build a 
moated terrace, but his father, Emperor YUan (Ssu-ma Jui) , would not 
permit it. Emperor Ming, who was crown prince at the time, was fond of 
warfare and maintained a number of warriors. These dug out the moat in a 
single night,so that it was completed by dawn. It is currently known as the 
Crown Prince’s West Moat (T’ai-tzu hsi-ch’ih). 

13. 6 When Wang Tun was first contemplating a descent of the Yan¬ 
gtze River against the capital in order to purge and reconstitute the govern¬ 
ment, he first dispatched an aide to inform the court and to announce his 
intentions to the worthies of the time. Tsu Ti, who at the time had not yet 
taken up his post (as governor of Yti Province) in Shou-ch’un, with glar¬ 
ing eyes and stem voice said to the emissary, “ You tell A-hei ( “ Black- 
ie,” Tun’s baby name) , ‘ How dare you be so insubordinate! Hurry up 
and make an about-face. If you don’t do so on the instant. I’ll lead three 
thousand men-at-arms to spear your feet with long spears and force you 
back upstream! ’ ” 

On hearing this, Wang desisted. 

13.7 Ya I had always had the ambition of recovering the Central 
Plain (North China). At the time his eldest brother, Yii Liang, was in a 
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position of power and prestige, but as yet none of it had come into Fs 
hands. When his older brother, Yii Ping, became chancellor, since Ping 
loathed military campaigns and dreaded disaster, his difference of opinion 
with Yii I on this score went on for some time. At last he actually set 
forth. Completely pouring out the strength of Ching and Han ( Hupei) , 
and exhausting the total force of its ships and vehicles, he encamped his 
army at Hsiang-yang. At a large gathering of his aides and officers he dis¬ 
tributed their banners and armor, and as he personally handed out bows 
and arrows, he said, “Our progress will be as swift as the shooting of 
these arrows! ” 

Three times he shot, and three times pierced the target. And as the 
hosts fixed their eyes on him, their martial spirit increased tenfold. 

13. 8 After Huan Wen had pacified Shu, he gathered his aides and 
officers and set wine before them in the palace of Li Shih (the last ruler of 
Shu). All the local gentry of Pa and Shu came in droves. Huan had al¬ 
ways had a martial disposition and vigorous air, and moreover on this par¬ 
ticular day his voice and intonation rang out heroically as he told how from 
antiquity to the present “success or failure have proceeded from men” and 
survival or perdition are bound up with human ability. His manner was 
rugged and flint-like (luai-lak) and the whole company sighed [uninter¬ 
ruptedly] in appreciation. 

After the meeting dispersed everyone was still savoring its flavor with 
continued conversation. At the time Chou Fu of Hsiin-yang said, What a 
pity you fellows never saw the generalissimo, Wang Tun. [Fu had once 
served as Tun’s aide. ] 

13.9 Huan Wen was once reading (Huang-fu Mi’s) “Lives of Emi¬ 
nent Gentlemen”. When he came to the life of Ch’en Chung-tzu, he threw 
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the book away, saying, “Who could be so petty and perverse {k’iei-k^gk) 
in conducting himself?” 

13.10 Huan Shih-ch’ien was the eldest son by a concubine of the 
director ot works, Huan Huo. His baby name was Chen-o, Suppressor of 
Evil. In his seventeenth or eighteenth year, before he had been formally 
accepted, the serving boys and slaves were already calling him Master 
Chen-o (Chen-o lang). Since he used to live in Huan Wen’s villa, he ac¬ 
companied Wen on his expedition (against Former Yen) at Fang-t’ou. 
When his uncle, the (General of Chariots and Horsemen, Huan Ch’ung, 
disappeared from the ranks, no one among those present was able to volun¬ 
teer to rescue him. Huan Wen said to Shih- ch’ien, “Your uncle has fall¬ 
en into the hands of the rebels. Did you know it?” 

When Shih-ch’ien heard this, his martial spirit was aroused to the 
highest pitch. Ordering Chu Pi to assist him, he whipped his horse forward 
into the midst of a host of thirty or forty thousand, none of whom resisted 
him. Riding directly in to where Ch’ung was, he brought him back to safe¬ 
ty. The three armies all praised him and conceded his superiority. 

After that, in the area north of the Yellow River, people used his 
name as a charm to stop malaria ( niieh ). 

13. 11 While Ch’en K’uei was living on the western bank of the 
Yangtze, all the people in the capital wanted to go to Niu-chu ( across the 
river) to meet him. Since Ch’en’s reasoning was excellent,people wanted to 
converse and match wits with him. But Ch’en would prop up his cheek with 
his ju-i baton and gaze toward Chicken-cage Mountain and remark with a 
sigh, “ Sun Ts’e’s ambition and work are not being fulfilled! ” 

And thus no one in the entire company would get to converse 
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13.12 Once while Wang Hu-chih was among the company at Hsieh 
An’s house, he chanted the lines (from the Ch'u-tz’u) ; 

“ Coming he did not speak, 

And leaving took no leave. 

But mounting the whirlwinds 
Bore cloud banners aloft. ” 

He remarked to the others, “ When I come to that moment I feel as if 
there is no one else present in the room. ” 

13. 13 When Huan Hsiian was descending the Yangtze River from 
the west and had entered Shih-t’ou, it was reported to him from the outside 
that the Prince of Liang, Ssu-ma Chen-chih, had fled in revolt. At the 
time Hsiian s mission had already been accomplished, and standing on the 
turret of his ship {p"ing-ch "eng) , while bugles and drums started to play 
simultaneously, he kept chanting in a high voice (the lines of Juan Chi’s 
poem) ; 

“ Of flutes and pipes an echo still remains, 

The King of Liang, alas, oh where is he?” 
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Chapter 14 Appearance and Manner 


14.1 When Ts’ao Ts’ao was about to give audience to a Hsiung-nu 
envoy, since he himself felt that his own figure was insignificant and inad¬ 
equate to impress a distant state with its virility, he had Ts’ui Yen substi¬ 
tute for him on the throne, while Ts’ao himself, gripping his sword, stood 
at the head of the dais. 

When the audience was ended he ordered a spy to ask the envoy, 
"What was the Prince of Wei like?” 

The Hsiung-nu envoy replied, “The Prince of Wei was refined and 
prepossessing to an extraordinary degree. But the man at the head of the 
dais who was gripping his sword—this was the heroic and virile one. ” 

When Ts’ao Ts’ao heard this, he had someone overtake and kill this envoy. 

14.2 Ho Yen was handsome in appearance and demeanor, and his 
face was extremely white. Emperor Wen of Wei (Ts’ao Pei) suspected 
that he had used powder. At the peak of the summer months he offered 
him some hot soup and dumplings (t'ang-ping). After Ho had eaten it he 
broke into a profuse sweat and with his scarlet robe was wiping his face, 
but his complexion became whiter than ever. 

14.3 Emperor Ming of Wei (Ts’ao Jui) had the empress’ younger 
brother, Man Tseng, and Hsia-hou Hsiian sit together. Contemporaries 
referred to them as “bullrushes (chien-chia = Mao Tseng) growing beside 
a jade tree ( Hsia-hou Hstian). ” 

14, 4 Contemporaries characterized Hsia-hou Hstian as follows; 
“Transparently luminous ( * l&ng-l&ng) as though the sun and moon had 
entered his breast, ” 
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Li Feng they characterized as; “Crumbling in ruins {d^udi-d*d,ng) , 
like a jade mountain about to collapse. ” 

14. 5 Chi K’ang’s body was seven feet, eight inches tall, and his 
manner and appearance conspicuously outstanding. Some who saw him 
sighed, saying, “ Serene and sedate ( sieu-sieu siuk-siuk ) , fresh and trans¬ 
parent ( siang-ld ng ) , pure and exalted! ” Others would say, “ Soughing 
(siuk-siuk) like the wind beneath the pines, high and gently blowing. ” 

Shan Tao said, “As a person Chi K’ang is majestically towering (ngd 
m-ngdm) , like a solitary pine tree standing alone. But when he’s drunk 
he leans crazily (kuCii-ngd,) like a jade mountain about to collapse. ” 

14.6 Fei K’ai characterized Wang Jung as follows: “His eyes flash 
(Idn-ldn) like lightning beneath a cliff. ” 

14.7 P’an Yiieh had an extraordinarily handsome appearance and 
an attractive personality. When he was young he used to carry a crossbow 
and go out on the streets of Lo-yang, and all the women who met him 
would join hands to encircle him. 

Tso Ssu, on the other hand, was extremely ugly. He too walked a- 
bout imitating Yiieh, whereupon a bevy of old crones joined in a line and 
spit at random at him. Ducking his head he hastened home. 

14. 8 Wang Yen’s face and appearance were symmetrical and beau¬ 
tiful , and he was subtle in conversing on the Mysterious ( hsUan ). He 
constantly gripped a sambartail chowry ( chu-wei ) with a white jade handle 
which was completely indistinguishable from his hand. 

14. 9 P’an Yiieh and Hsia-hou Chan both had handsome faces and 
enjoyed going about together. Contemporaries called them the “linked jade 
disks ” ( lien-pi ). 
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14.10 P’ei K’ai possessed outstanding beauty. One day unexpected¬ 
ly, he became ill. When his condition became critical Emperor Hui (Ssu- 
ma Chung) sent Wang Yen to visit him. At the time Pei was lying with 
his face to the wall, but when he heard that Wang had arrived, having 
been sent by the emperor, with an effort he turned to look at him. After 
Wang had come out, he said to the others, “ His twin pupils flashed (* 

am-^iam) like lightning beneath a cliff, and his energetic spirit moved 

vigorously. Within his body, of course, there’s a slight indisposition. ” 

14. 11 Someone once said to Wang Jung, “Chi Shao stands out 
prominently like a wild crane in a flock of chickens. ” 

Wang replied, “You never saw his father, Chi K’ang, that’s all. ” 

14.12 Fei K’ai possessed outstanding beauty and manners. Even 
after removing his official cap, with coarse clothing and undressed hair, he 
was always attractive. Contemporaries felt him to be a man of jade. One 
who saw him remarked, “Looking at Pei K’ai is like walking on top of a 
jade mountain with the light reflected back at you. ” 

14. 13 Liu Ling’s body was but six feet tall, and his appearance ex¬ 
tremely homely and dissipated, yet detached and carefree (jout-iuof vuot- 
yuot) , he treated his bodily frame like so much earth or wood. 

14. 14 The General of Spirited Cavalry, Wang Chi, was Wei Chieh’s 
maternal uncle. Distinguished and fcMthright, he possessed an urbane charm. 
But whenever he saw Chieh he would always say with a sigh, “With such 
pearls and jade at my side Fm made aware of the foulness of my own body. ” 
14.15 Someone went to visit Grand Marshal Wang Yen. He hap¬ 
pened to arrive when Wang Tun, Wang Jung, and Wang Tao were also 
present. Passing into another room, he saw Wang Yen’s younger brothers, 
Wang Yu and Wang Ch’eng. Returning, he said to the others, “On today’s 
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trip wherever I cast my eyes I saw tinkling and dazzling (It^m-ldng) 
pearls and jade. ” 

14. 16 When Chancellor Wang Tao saw Wei Chieh, he remarked, 
“ You actually do have a frail body, just as they say. Even though you are 
affable and cheerful all day long, still it’s ‘ as if you couldn’t bear the 
weight of silken gauze. ’ ” 

14.17 Generalissimo Wang Tun said in praise of the grand marshal, 
Wang Yen, “When he’s in a crowd of other men, he’s like pearl or jade in 
the midst of tiles and stones. ” 

14.18 Yti Ai’s height was not a fuU seven feet, yet the girdle at his 
waist measured ten double spans ( wei ). As if falling in ruins, he let him¬ 
self go. 

14. 19 When Wei Chieh was going down to the capital ( Chien-yeh) 
from Yii-chang, people had long since heard of his reputation, and on¬ 
lookers were lined up along the road like a wall. Chieh had previously suf¬ 
fered from an emaciating illness and his body could not endure exertion. 
As a consequence he became sick and died, and his contemporaries 
claimed people had “stared Wei Chieh to death. ” 

14.20 Chou I characterized Huan I as a “crag-crested, rock-strewn 
(* Id^m-k’jieliek-l&k) , laughable man.” Some attribute the remark to 

Hsieh K’un. 

14.21 Chou I said of Wang Meng’s father, Wang Na, “Aside from 
the fact that his physical appearance is imposing, within his genteel breast 
there’s a personal magnetism ( kai ). If he were to preserve and use it, he 
could do all sorts of things. ” 

14.22 When Tsu Ytieh saw Wei Yung, he remarked, “This man 
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14.23 Because of the Shih-t’ou incident the court had been thrown 
into a panic. Wen Ch’iao and Yii Liang took refuge with T’ao K’an and ap¬ 
pealed for help. Tao said to Wen, “When Emperor Ming (Ssu-ma Shao) 
made his last command, I was not included. Moreover, the blame for Su 
Chun’s having started a revolt can be traced to the Yii family. H the Yii 
brothers ( Liang, Ping, and I) were executed, it would still not be an ade¬ 
quate apology to make to the realm. ” 

At the time Yu Liang was in the stem of Wen’s boat and heard what 
was said. Agitated and alarmed, he was without recourse. But on another 
day Wen urged him to go himself to see T’ao. Ya hesitated and could not 
bring himself to go. 

Wen said, “The dogs of Hsi are well known to me. You just^go and 
see him. There’s certain to be no cause for anxiety. ” Yii’s manner and 
bearing had the aspect of a god, and the moment T’ao saw him he reversed 
his viewpoint, and they talked and enjoyed themselves the whole day. 
Love and respect had come to him all at once. 

14. 24 While Yii Liang was governor of Ching Province, stationed in 
Wu-ch’ang, one autumn evening when the air was fresh and the view 
clear, some assistants and clerks on Yii’s staff, Yin Hao, Wang Hu-chih, 
and others, climbed the Southern Tower for a poetry session. Their songs 
and melodies were just getting into full swing when they heard within the 
enclosed passage the sound of clogs making a great clatter. It turned out to 
be none other than Yii Liang himself, who on the spur of the moment had 
brought along ten or more of his associates for a walk. The earlier occupants 
were on the point of getting up and making way for him, but Yii said affa¬ 
bly, “Gentlemen, stay awhile. The old chap’s pleasure in this spot is by no 
means slight. ” So saying, he sat down on a folding chair (hu-ch^uang) and 
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chanted poems and joked with the company. He remained seated through¬ 
out , enjoying himself hugely. 

Later Wang Hsi-chih went down to the capital, and while talking with 
Chancellor Wang Tao, mentioned this incident. The chancellor said, “Yii 
Liang’s manner and style on that occasion were certainly a bit on the de¬ 
cline. ” 

Hsi-chih replied, “ It’s only the hills and streams that exist for him- 
nothing else. ” 

14. 25 Wang Tien possessed a handsome figure. Once when he 
went to visit his father, Wang Tao, the latter patted his shoulder and said, 
“My dear boy ( A-nu) ,what a pity it would be if your ability didn’t match 
your appearance! ” 

It was also said that Wang Tien was in every respect like Wang Tao. 

14.26 When Wang Hsi-chih saw Tu I, he sighed in admiration, 
saying, “His face is like congealed ointment and his eyes like dotted lac¬ 
quer; this is a man from among the gods and immortals. ” 

Later when some contemporaries praised Wang Meng’s appearance, 
Ts’ai Mo remarked, “It’s a pity you people never saw Tu I, that’s all. ” 

14.27 Liu Tan said of Huan Wen, “His temples bristle like a 
rolled-up hedgehog’s (wei) hide, and his eyebrows are as sharp as the 
comers of amethyst crystal. He’s unquestionably a man in the same class 
with the dynastic founders Sun Ch’tian and Ssu-ma 1. ” 

14. 28 Wang Shao’s manner and bearing resembled those of his fa¬ 
ther, Wang Tao. In his capacity as personal attendant he was once confer¬ 
ring titles on Huan Wen. As Wang entered by the Great Gate dressed in 
his ceremonial robes, Huan, gazing across at him, said, “ Ta-nu ( Shao’s 
baby name) surely and unmistakably has the plumes of a phoenix!” 
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14.29 Chih Tun characterized Wang Meng as follows: “Whenever 
he comes along adjusting his lapels, how light and airy (xipn-xim) his 

graceful bearing! ” 

14. 30 Contemporaries characterized Wang Hsi-chih as follows; 
“ Now drifting like a floating cloud; now rearing up like a startled dragon. ” 

14. 31 Wang Meng was once sick and incommunicado to close 
friends and distant acquaintances alike. When Chih Tan came, the gate¬ 
keeper notified Wang in great agitation, “ There’s a strange-looking man at 
the gate. I didn’t dare not notify you. ” 

Wang replied, laughing, “It must be Chih Tun! 

14. 32 There were some who felt that being compared to Hsieh 
Shang was no great honor. But the grand marshal, Huan Wen, said, 
“Gentlemen, don’t underestimate him. Whenever Hsieh Shang stands on 
tiptoe beneath the north window playing the lute (p’i-p’a) , surely and un¬ 
mistakably I start thinking of a Realized Man (chen-jen) from the edge of 
heaven. ” 

14. 33 When Wang Meng was serving as a clerk in the Central Sec¬ 
retariat he went to visit Wang Ch’ia’s office. At the time there was a layer 
of snow on the ground, and as Meng descended from his carriage outside 
the gate and walked into the office of the Imperial Secretariat [ wearing his 
ceremonial robes] ,Wang Ch’ia, who was gazing at him from a distance, 
sighed in admiration, saying, “This man no longer resembles someone liv¬ 
ing in the world 1 ” 

14. 34 While Ssu-ma Yu was serving as chancellor-prince, he went 
once with Hsieh An to visit Huan Wen. Wang Hsun was ab-eady in Huan’s 
quarters, and Huan said to him, “You’ve always wanted to see the chan¬ 
cellor-prince; you may stay and observe from inside the curtain. 
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After the two guests had left, Huan asked Wang, “Well, afer all, 
what do you think of him?” Wang replied, “The chancellor-prince has 
been taking responsibility for the government and is naturally majestic like 
a divine ruler. But Your Excellency, too, is the object of all men’s gaze. 
Otherwise how could the vicepresident of the Court Secretariat (Hsieh An) 
have subordinated himself to you?” 

14.35 During the reign of the Duke of Hai-hsi (Ssu-ma I), each 
morning as the courtiers gathered for the dawn audience, the audience hall 
would still be dark. It was only when the Prince of K’uai-chi, Ssu-ma Yii, 
came that all became radiantly light (xim-xim) , like dawn clouds rising. 

14.36 Hsieh Hsiian characterized his uncle, Hsieh An, as follows; 
“ In his moments of leisure, without so much as even chanting aloud, but 
merely sitting composedly tweaking his nose and looking out of the comer 
of his eye, he naturally had the air of someone living in retirement among 
hills and lakes. ” 

14.37 Hsieh An said, “When I look at Chih Tun’s two eyes, they 
are intensely dark ( idm- idm) , and gleaming black. ” 

Sun Ch’o rejoined, “When I look at his stem angularity (limg- 
liong) , it reveals his forthrightness. ” 

14.38 Once when Yu Tung and his younger brothers were entering 
Wu Commandery (Soochow) , they wanted to stay overnight in a way sta¬ 
tion. The younger brothers went up first and saw that a crowd of common¬ 
ers (hsiao) had already filled the room, and had not the slightest intention 
of vacating it for them. Yii Tung said, “Let me try having a look. ” Ac¬ 
cordingly, leaning on a staff, he took a small boy along with him. At his 
first entrance through the door all the guests looked up at his godlike bear¬ 
ing and withdrew at once. 
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14. 39 Someone praised the splendor of Wang Kung’s appearance 

with the words, “Sleek and shining {d’ ak-d’ ak) as the willow in the 
months of spring. 
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Chapter 15 Self-renewal 


15. 1 When Chou Ch’u was young, his cruel and violent knight-er¬ 
rantry was a source of distress to his fellow villagers. Furthermore, in the 
stream which flowed through his native I-hsing Prefecture there was a scaly 
dragon (chiao) , and in the hills a roving tiger; both of which were terrori¬ 
zing the local peasants. The people of I-hsing called the three of them the 
“Three Scourges,” but Ch’u was the most terrible of them all. Someone 
suggested to Ch’u that he kill the tiger and behead the dragon, in reality 
hoping that of the “Three Scourges” only one would be left. 

Ch’u promptly stabbed the tiger to death and proceeded to enter the 
stream to attack the dragon. But the dragon, now afloat, now submerged, 
traveled several tens of li , and Ch’u accompanied it for all of three days 
and three nights. His fellow villagers all thought he was already dead and 
were congratulating each other more than ever. But in the end Ch’u killed 
the dragon and emerged from the water. It was only after he heard that the 
villagers were congratulating each other that he finally understood what a 
source of distress he had been to the feelings of others, and he made up 
his mind to reform himself. 

Accordingly he went into Wu Commandery ( Soochow) and sought out 
the Lu brothers ( Lu Chi and Lu Yun) . Since Chi was not at home, he on¬ 
ly saw Yiin. He recounted the whole matter to him and added, “I’ve wan¬ 
ted to reform my ways, but the years have already slipped by, and till now 
I’ve never accomplished it. ” 

YUn said, “The ancients honored the principle of hearing the Way in 
the morning and dying content in the evening. How much more promising 
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is your own future course! What’s more, even though people are distressed 
that your ambition has never been established, why, indeed, should you 
worry that your good reputation won’t become known?” 

Ch’u thereupon exerted all his energies in a new direction, and in the 
end became a loyal minister and filial son. 

15. 2 When Tai Yiian was young he roved about as a knight-errant, 

#■ 

undisciplined in the rules of proper behavior. He used to spend his time in 
the area between the Yangtze River and the Huai, attacking and robbing 
merchants and travelers. Lu Chi, having been on leave in his native Wu, 
was returning to Lo-yang, and his pieces of baggage were extremely nu¬ 
merous. Yuan sent some youths to rob and plunder them, while he himseK 
remained on shore seated on a folding chair ( hu-ch uang ) , giving orders 
to his underlings and seeing that everything was done properly. Since 
Yiian’s godlike demeanor was outstanding, even while stooping to such 
base conduct, his spirit and manner were still extraordinary. 

Chi was in his cabin on board the boat and called out from a distance 
to Yuan, “With as much ability as you have, how can you still commit 
robbery?” Right then and there Yuan broke into tears and, throwing away 
his sword, gave his allegiance to Chi. As he spoke, the sincerity of his 
speech was extraordinary. Chi came more and more to honor him, and af¬ 
ter they had become fast friends wrote a letter of introduction for him (to 
the Prince of Chao, Ssu-ma Lun). Later Yuan crossed the Yangtze River 
into Eastern Chin, where he held office as high as General Chastizing the 
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Chapter 16 Admiration and Emulation 


16. 1 When Chancellor Wang Tao was appointed director of works, 
Huan I, having put up his hair in two topknots and wearing a barkcloth 
skirt (ch’Un) , leaned on his staff and stole glances at him from the edge of 
the road. Sighing with admiration, he kept saying, “People say A-lung 
(Wang’s baby name) is superb. There’s no doubt about it, A-lung 
is superb!” 

Without realizing it, he had reached the gate of the chancellery. 

16. 2 After Chancellor Wang Tao had crossed the Yangtze River, he 
said to himself, “Formerly on the banks of the Lo River (in Lo-yang), on 
many occasions I used to discuss the Way with P’ei Wei, Juan Chan, and 
other worthies. ” 

Yang Man said, “People have long since assumed this to be so. Why 
do you need to keep repeating it?” 

Wang replied, “ I don’t mean that I need to do this, either. It’s only 
that I long for those times, but they’re irrevocable, that’s all. ” 

16. 3 Whenever Wang Hsi-chih heard someone compare his own 
“Preface to the Lan-t’ing Collection” {Lan-fing chi hsii) to Shih Ch’ung’s 
“Preface to the Chin-ku Poems” (Chin-ku shih hsU) , or again, whenever 
someone matched him against Shih Ch’ung, he would look extremely 
pleased. 

16. 4 Wang Hu-chih had formerly been Yti Liang’s secretarial aide. 
Later Yii took on Yin Hao as his senior administrator. When Yin first ar¬ 
rived (in Wu-ch’ang) , Yii Liang was on the point of dispatching Wang to 
the capital, but Wang himself petitioned to remain, saying, “This humble 
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official has rarely seen a man of such abundant virtue. Yin Hao has only 
just arrived, and I still covet the chance to go about with him for a few 
days. ” 

16. 5 Whenever Ch’ih Ch’ao heard someone compare him to Fu 
Ghien, he was delighted. 

16. 6 Before Meng Ch’ang had achieved recognition, his family 
lived in Ching-k’ou. Once he saw Wang Kung riding a high carriage and 
wearing a robe of crane’s plumes. At the time there was a light snow on the 
ground. Stealing a glimpse of him through the fence, Ch’ang sighed in ad¬ 
miration, saying, “This is truly a man from among the gods and immor¬ 
tals!” 
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Chapter 17 Grieving for the Departed 


17. 1 Wang Ts’an was fond of donkeys’ brays. After he was buried, 
Emperor Wen of Wei (Ts’ao P’ei) came to mourn at his grave. Looking 
back, he said to those who had come with him, “Wang was fond of 
donkeys’ brays; each of you may now make a sound to escort him on 
his way. ” 

The attending guests accordingly, each in turn, made one donkey’s 

bray. 

17.2 Once while Wang Jung was serving as president of the Imperi¬ 
al Secretariat, wearing his ceremonial robes and riding in a light one-horse 
carriage {yao-ch'e) , he passed beneath Master Huang’s Wineshop {lu), 
Looking back, he remarked to the guests in the carriage behind him, 
“Long ago I used to drink and make merry in this wineshop with Chi 
K’ang and Juan Chi, and in the outings in the Bamboo Grove I also took 
a humble part. But ever since Chi K’ang’s premature death and Juan 
Chi’s passing I’ve been hemmed in by the times. Today as I look on this 
place, even though it’s so near, it seems as far away as the hills and riv- 
ers. 
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17, 3 Because Sun Ch’u possessed ability he seldom deferred to oth¬ 
ers, except that he always respected Wang Chi. At the time of Chi’s funer¬ 
al all the famous gentlemen were in attendance. Ch’u arrived late, and as 
he approached the corpse he wept so bitterly that all of the other guests 
were moved to tears. When his weeping was ended, addressing the spirit 
hed{ ling-ch'uang) he said, “You always used to enjoy my imitation of a 
donkey’s brays, so now I’ll make one for you. ” 
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His rendition was so like the real sound that the guests all broke out 
laughing. Lifting his head. Sun said, “To think that (Heaven) lets you 
people live, while it has let this man die! ” 

17.4 When Wang Jung lost his son (Wang Sui) , Shan Chien went 
to visit him. Wang’s grief was such that he could not control himself. 
Chien said, “For a mere babe in arms, why go to such lengths?” 

Wang said, “A sage forgets his feelings; the lowest beings aren’t e- 
ven capable of having feelings. But the place where feelings are most con¬ 
centrated is precisely among people like ourselves. ” 

Moved by his words, Chien grieved for him more than ever. 

17.5 Someone mourned for Ho Ch’iao, saying, “How lofty and ma¬ 
jestic ( TigQ,-ngd ) , like the crashing of a pine tree from a height of ten 
thousand feet! ” 

17.6 When Wei Chieh died in the sixth year of the Yung-chia era, 
Hsieh K’un wept for him so poignantly that it moved passersby on the road. 

Later, during the Hsien-ho era. Chancellor Wang Tao gave instruc¬ 
tions, saying, “Wei Chieh should be reburied. This nobleman was looked 
up to by all the famous gentlemen of refined manners within the Four Seas. 
Let us perform a simple sacrifice to show our regard for an old friendship. ” 

17.7 Ku Jung throughout his life had been a devotee of the seven¬ 
stringed zither (ch’in). When he was buried a member of the family 
placed a zither on the spirit bed. As Chang Han went to mourn for him, he 
could not control his grief. Directly mounting the bed, he strummed the 
zither, and after performing several airs, stroked the instrument and said, 
“Ku Jung, do you still appreciate this?” So saying, he wept again pro¬ 
fusely and then went out directly without grasping the hand of the bereaved 
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17.8 Yii Liang’s son, Yti Hui, met his death during the troubles 
over Su Chiin. Chu^ko Hui’s daughter, Wen-piao, was Ya Hui’s wife. 
Since she had been left a widow, she was about to be remarried, and Chu- 
ko Hui wrote a letter to Liang in which he mentioned it. 

In Liang’s reply he wrote, “Your worthy daughter is still young, and 
of course it is proper for her to remarry. But whenever I fondly recall my 
lost son,it is as if he had just died. ” 

17. 9 When Yti Liang died, Ho Ch’ung, who was present at the fu¬ 
neral, said, “As they bury the jade tree and lay it in the earth, it makes a 
man’s feelings seem as if they could never come to an end! ” 

17. 10 When Wang Meng’s illness became critical, he was lying be¬ 
neath the lamp. Turning his sambar-tail chowry (chu-wei) around in his 
hand and looking at it he sighed and said, “ People like this have never 
reached forty!” 

When he died, Liu Pan was present at the preparation for burial and 
placed a chowry with a rhinoceros-hom handle (hsi-ping) in the coffin. 
As he did so he was completely overcome with grief, 

17. 11 Following Chih Tun’s mourning for the monk Fa-ch’ien, his vitali¬ 
ty and spirit became languid and spent, and his manner and bearing went more 
and more into a decline. He often remarked to others, “In antiquity Carpenter 
Shih discarded his hatchet after the death of the man from Ying, and Po Ya 
broke the strings of his zither on the death of Chung Tzu-ch’i. Making infer¬ 
ence from my own experience and examining that of ethers, I know these were 
by no means empty tales. Since the one who understood me intuitively has 
passed away, now whenever I say anything no one appreciates it and ’my in¬ 
most heart is cramped and constricted. ’ I might as well be dead! ” 

One year later, Chih Tun also passed away. 
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17.12 When Ch’ih Ch’ao died, the attendants reported to his fa¬ 
ther, Ch’ih Yin, “The young master has died. ” Upon hearing it, Yin 
showed no grief, but simply said to the attendants, “You may notify me 
when the body is being prepared for burial. ” 

Yin went to attend the preparation, where in one outburst of grief he 
was almost completely overcome. 

17.13 When Tai K’uei saw the tomb of the dharma master Chih 
Tun, he said, “ The sound of his virtuous voice is not yet far removed, yet 
the trees encircling his tomb have already grown dense. May his spiritual 
principles go on and on, not ending with his life’s destiny! ” 

17.14 Wang Hsien-chih was on friendly terms with Yang Sui. Sui 
was pure and incorruptible, unceremonious and noble. He became a sec¬ 
retary in the Central Secretariat but died young. Wang was deeply grieved 
and saddened by his death, and remarked to Wang Hsun, “This was a 
man to be mourned by the whole realm. ” 

17. 15 Wang Hsun was on bad terms with Hsieh An. Wang was in 
the east (K’uai-chi) when he learned of Hsieh’s death, and, immediately 
coming out of retirement, went to the capital, where he visited his cousin, 
Wang Hsien-chih, and informed him that he was about to go to weep for 
Hsieh An. Hsien-chih had just gone to hed, but, hearing what Hsun had 
said, got up in alarm and cried, “It’s just what I might have expected from 
you, Fa-hu (Hsiin’s baby name) !” 

Wang thereupon proceeded to the Hsiehs’. to weep. Commander Tiao 
Yiieh would not permit him to come forward, saying, “For as long as his 
Lordship was living, he never saw this guest. ” Wang for his part did not 
speak with him, but going directly forward, wept with intense grief, then 
withdrew without grasping Hsieh Yen’s hand. 
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17. 16 Wang Hui-chih and his younger brother, Wang Hsien-chih, 
were both critically ill at the same time, but Hsien-chih died first. Hui- 
chih asked his attendants, “Why don’t I hear any news at all? This must 
mean he’s already dead. ” As he spoke he showed no hint of grief. Imme¬ 
diately ordering a sedan chair, he came to Hsien-chih’s house to offer con¬ 
dolences, still without weeping at all. Since Hsien-chih had always been 
fond of the seven-stringed zither (ch^in) , Hui-chih went directly in and sat 
on the spirit bed (ling-ch^uang ). Taking Hsien-chih’s zither, he started to 
play, but the strings were not in tune. Throwing it to the ground he cried 
out, “Tzu-ching! Tzu-ching! you and your zither are both gone forever!” 
Whereupon he gave himself up utterly to his grief for a long while. In a lit¬ 
tle more than a month he, too, was dead. 

17.17 The night of Emperor Hsiao-wu’s ( Ssu-ma Yao) funeral, 
Wang Kung entered the mausoleum to pay his respects. He announced to 
his younger brothers, “ Although the rafters have been renewed, still un¬ 
mistakably the sorrow of the song shu-li remains. ” 

17. 18 When Yang Fu died in his thirty-first year, Huan Hsiian 
wrote a letter to Fu’s cousin, Yang Hsin, in which he said, “Your worthy 
cousin was one to whom I could confide my feelings, and now he has died 
of a sudden illness. The sigh (of Confucius at the death of Tzu-lu) , 

‘ Heaven has cut me off! ’ —how can I put it into words?” 

17.19 When Huan Hsfian was on the point of usurping the throne, 
he said to Pien Fan-chih, “Formerly Yang Fu consistently resisted this 
ambition of mine, but now for ‘beUy and heart’ I’ve lost Yang Fu, and 
for ‘ talons and teeth ’ I’ve been deprived of So Yuan, so now here I am 
pell-mell taking this reckless plunge. How can it possibly accord with the 
mind of Heaven?” 
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Chapter 18 Reclusion and 
Disengagement 


18. 1 When Juan Chi whistled (^hsiao) , he could be heard several 
hundred paces away. In the Su-men Mountains there appeared from no¬ 
where a Realized Man {chen-jen) about whom the woodcutters were all re¬ 
laying tales. Juan Chi went to see for himself and spied the man squatting 
with clasped knees by the edge of a cliff. Chi climbed the ridge to ap¬ 
proach him and then squatted opposite him. Chi rehearsed for him briefly 
matters from antiquity to the present, beginning with the exposition of the 
Way of Mystical Quiescence (hsUan-chi) of the Yellow Emperor and Shen 
Nung, and ending with an investigation of the excellence of the Supreme 
Virtue (sheng-te) of the Three Ages (Hsia, Shang, and Chou). But 
when Chi asked his opinion about it he remained aloof and made no reply. 
Chi then went on to expound that which lies beyond Activism ( yu-wei chih 
wai) , and the techniques of Resting the Spirit (ch*i-shen) and Conducting 
the Vital Force (tao-ch^i). But when Chi looked toward him for a reply, 
he was still, exactly as before, fixedly staring without turning. Chi there¬ 
fore turned toward him and made a long whisthng sound. After a long 
while the man finally laughed and said, “Do it again. ” Chi whistled a 
second time, but as his interest was now exhausted, he withdrew. He had 
returned about halfway down the ridge when he heard above him a shrill¬ 
ness like an orchestra of many instruments, while forests and valleys re¬ 
echoed with the sound. Turning back to look, he discovered it was the 
whistling of the man he had just visited. 
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18.2 While Hsi K’ang was wandering among the mountains of Chi 
Commandery, he met the Taoist adept ( tao-shih ) , Sun Teng, and there¬ 
after continued his wanderings in his company. As K’ang was on the eve of 
departing, Teng said, “As far as your ability is concerned, it’s high 
enough, but your way of preserving your own life is inadequate. 

18.3 When Shan Tao was about to leave the selection bureau and 
wanted to recommend Hsi K’ang as his successor, K’ang wrote him a letter 
announcing the breaking off of their friendship. 

18.4 Li Hsin was Li Chung’s fifth son. Pure and incorruptible, he 
had far-reaching principles, but since in his youth he had been weak and 
sickly, he was unwilling to marry or take office. He resided in Lin-hai 
Commandery, living below his elder brother’s (Li Shih ) grave. Since he 
had an eminent reputation, Chancellor Wang Tao wanted to summon him 
to court to honor him and therefore appointed him to an office in his own 
administration. When Hsin received the letter of notification he laughed 
and said, “Wang Tao is once more conferring a title on a man. ’’ 

18.5 Ho Chun, the fifth younger brother of the General of Spirited 
Cavalry, Ho Ch’ung, because of lofty sentiments had fled the world, but 
Ho Ch’ung kept urging him to take office. Chun replied, “Why is my title 
of Fifth (Ti-wu) necessarily lower in rank than yours of General of Spirited 
Cavalry ( P’iao-chi) ?” 

18.6 While Juan Ytl was living in the Eastern Mountains, serene 
and without duties, he was always inwardly content within his breast. 
Someone asked Wang Hsi-chih about him, and Wang replied, “This gen¬ 
tleman comes near to ( what Lao-tzu meant by) not being surprised by ei¬ 
ther favor or disgrace. ’ In what respect did even the impassive intuition 
(ch'en-ming) of the ancients surpass this?” 
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18.7 When K’ung Yti was young he had the ambition of living in re¬ 
fined retirement. It was only after he was forty years old that he answered 
the summons of the General Pacifying the East, Ssu-ma Jui (later Emperor 
Yuan). During the period before he had taken office he used to lie in bed 
and sing or play the flute, admonishing and instructing himself. He called 
himself Master K’ung ( K’ung-lang) . 

He wandered away among the rocks on the mountains, and the com¬ 
mon people claimed he possessed Taoist arts (tao-shu) and erected a tem¬ 
ple to him while he was still living. To this day the Temple of Master 
K’ung (K’ung-lang miao) still stands. 

18.8 Liu Lin-chih of Nan-yang Commandery, a high-minded and 
forthright man, well versed in the histories and commentaries, was living 
in retirement in the Yang-ch’i Mountains. At the time, Fu Chien was 
threatening the Yangtze River area, and the governor of Ching Province, 
Huan Ch’ung, wishing to do his utmost for the welfare of the state, sum¬ 
moned Lin to be his senior administrator. He dispatched a messenger by 
ship to go and meet him and to make gifts and offerings in great profusion. 

When Lin-chih heard the summons, he boarded the ship but did not 
accept any of the presents. Instead, all along the way he distributed them 
to poor and destitute people. By the time they arrived at ( Ch’ung’s head¬ 
quarters in) Shangming they were all gone. As soon as he saw Ch’ung he 
took the occasion to state his own uselessness and then beat a hasty retreat. 

He continued to Uve in the Yang-ch’i Mountains for many years. Both 
when he had clothing and food and when he had not, he always shared 
what he had with the villagers. When it happened that he himself was des¬ 
titute, the villagers also did likewise with him. He was most thoroughly 
trusted by all his neighbors. 
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18. 9 Chai T’ang of Nan-yang and Chou Shao of Ju-nan were 
friends in their youth. They both lived in retirement at Hstin-yang. After 
Yu Liang spoke to Chou about his duty to the present world, Chou pro¬ 
ceeded to take office, but Chai clung to his determination more stubborn¬ 
ly than ever. Later Chou went to visit Chai, but the latter would not talk 
with him. 

18. 10 Meng Chia and his younger brother, Meng Lou, lived in 
Yang-hsin Prefecture of Wu-ch’ang Commandery. Meng Chia moved about 
in official circles and had a flourishing reputation in the contemporary 
world, while Meng Lou had never come out from seclusion. People in the 
capital longed to see him, and accordingly sent a letter to Lou reporting 
that his elder brother was on the point of death. 

In great agitation Lou arrived at the capital. Upon seeing him, the 
worthies of the time all sighed in veneration, all the while saying to each 
other, Since Meng Lou is like this, it’s all right if Meng Chia dies. ” 

18. 11 While the monk K’ang Seng-yuan was living in Yii-chang 
several tens of li from the city walls, he built a vihdra (ching-she) beside 
a mountain range along the bank of a long stream. Fragrant trees were 
ranged in the cloistered courtyard; a clear brook gushed along beneath the 
eaves of the hall. Here he lived at leisure, studying and lecturing, refi¬ 
ning his mind with the flavor of the Truth (li ). Yti Liang and the others 
came often to see him and observed his daily practice and demeanor, 
finding his cultivated manner (feng-liu) becoming more and more re¬ 
fined. In addition to this his existence was comfortable and he possessed 
the means for self-contentment. His fame and reputation consequently be¬ 
came so flourishing that later, unable to endure it, he eventually emerged 
from seclusion. 
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18.12 Since Tai K’uei was sharpening his integrity in retirement in 
the Eastern Mountains, and his elder brother, Tai Tun, was desirous of 
establishing his merit as a “suppressor of evil” (shih-o) , the grand tutor, 
Hsieh An, said to Tun, “ How vasdy different you two brothers are in your 
ambition and work! ” 

Tun replied, “ In the case of this petty official, I ‘ can’t endure the 
misery,’ while in the case of my younger brother, ‘ it doesn’t alter his 
happiness. ’ ” 

18. 13 While Hsii Hstin was living in retirement in a secluded cave 
south of Yung-hsing Commandery, gifts from noblemen from all around 
would keep coming in. Someone said to Hsu, “I’ve heard that the man of 
Chi Mountain (the ancient recluse, Hsti Yu) did not, it seems, behave 
quite like this. ” 

Hsti replied, “Food wrapped in husks and rushes and put in boxes 
and baskets is surely somewhat lighter than the treasure of the whole 
realm?” 

18. 14 Fan Hsiian had never in his life entered the gate of any pub¬ 
lic office. Han Po was once riding with him and, misleading him, started 
to ride into the commandery headquarters. Fan immediately jumped down 
from the rear of the carriage. 

18. 15 Every time Ch’ih Ch’ao heard of someone desiring to live in 
lofty retirement, he would always put up a subsidy for him of a million 
cash, and in addition would build a residence for him. While he was liv¬ 
ing in the Shan Mountains he once constructed a house for Tai K’uei which 
was extremely refined and genteel. When Tai first went there to live he 
wrote letters to all his intimate friends, saying, “Recently when I arrived 
in the Shan Mountains, it was like coming to an official mansion. ” 
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Ch’ih also offered to put up a subsidy of a million cash for Fu Ytian, 
but Fu’s retirement failed to meet his standards, so he did not carry 
through his bequest. 

18. 16 Hsti Hsiin was fond of wandering among mountains and 
streams and his physique was well suited to mountain climbing. His con¬ 
temporaries used to say, “ Hsii not only has superb feelings ( sheng- 
ch’ing) ; he really has the equipment for traversing the superb (chi- 
sheng). ” 

18.17 Ch’ih Hui was on friendly terms with the Buddhist household¬ 
er (chii-shih) Hsieh Fu and often praised him, saying, “Although Hsieh 
Fu’s knowledge and experience don’t surpass those of other men, for him 
those areas which may ensnare the mind have utterly disappeared. ” 
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Chapter 19 Worthy Beauties 


19.1 Ch’en Ying was a native of Tung-yang Commandery, When 
he was young he cultivated virtuous conduct and was known and praised 
in his home village. In the great disorders at the end of the Ch’in the peo¬ 
ple of Tung-yang were on the point of making Ying their chief(cAu) , but 
his mother said to him, “It won’t do. Ever since^’ve been a wife in your 
family we’ve rarely experienced an 5 rthing but poverty and low station. To 
become wealthy and honorable all at once is unlucky. It would be better 
to be a man in the ranks under the command of somebody else. Then, if 
his ajffairs are successful, in a modest way you’ll share in his benefits. 
And if they’re unsuccessful, the calamity wiU have somebody else to 
fall on. ” 

19. 2 Since the palace women of the Han Emperor Yuan (Liu Shih) 
were numerous, he ordered an artist to make portraits of them, so that 
whenever he wanted to call one, he could always summon her according to 
her portrait. The ordinary ones among them all bribed the artist, but Wang 
Ch’iang, whose face and figure were very beautiful, was resolved not to 
seek favors by unfair means, and as a result the artist disfigured her ap¬ 
pearance in her portrait. 

Later the Hsiung-nu came on a peace mission, seeking a lovely la¬ 
dy from the Han emperor. The emperor felt that Wang Ch’iang would 
fulfill the qualifications to go, but after having summoned her for an in¬ 
terview, was loathe to let her go. However, her name had already been 
sent on, and he did not wish to change in mid-course, so in the end 
she went. 
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19.3 The Han Emperor Ch’eng (Liu Ao) doted upon Lady Flying 
Swallow, Chao Fei-yen. Fei-yen slandered Lady Pan Chieh-yu, claiming 
she was invoking imprecations (against Lady Chao) , whereupon they in¬ 
terrogated her. In her defense she said, “Fve heard that life and death 
are appointed by Fate, and wealth and honor depend on Heaven. ’ If even 
the cultivator of goodness doesn’t find happiness, what can the doer of evil 
hope for? If ghosts and spirits have any understanding, they’ll not accept 
the complaints of the evil and obsequious, and if they haven t any under¬ 
standing, what advantage is there in complaining to them? Of course I 
didn’t do it. ” 

19.4 When the Wei Emperor Wu (Ts’ao Ts’ao) died, his son, Em¬ 
peror Wen (Ts’ao P’ei) , took over all his father’s palace women to serve 
as his own attendants. When Emperor Wen was ill and near death, his 
mother, the dowager empress Pien, came out of seclusion to visit the sick 
man. As the dowager empress entered the door she observed that the at¬ 
tendants were all the beloved favorites of former days. She asked, “When 
did you come here?” 

They replied, “We came over at the time of recalling the spirit (of 
the late Emperor Wu). ” 

For this reason the dowager empress went no farther, but sighmg, 
said, “Not even dogs and rats would eat your leftovers. Death is certainly 
what you deserve! ” 

When the burial ceremony was held at the mausoleum, she did not e- 
ven attend. 

19.5 Mother Chao (Chao I) once gave her daughter in marriage. 
When the daughter was about to depart for her husband’s home. Mother 
Chao admonished her, saying, “Be careful not to do any good. ” 
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The daughter said, “If I don’t do good, then may I do evil?” 

Her mother said, “If even good may not be done, how much 
less evil! ” 

19. 6 Hsti YUn’s wife was the daughter of Juan Kung and the youn¬ 
ger sister of Juan K’an. She was extraordinarily homely. After the marriage 
ceremony was over, Yun had no intention of ever entering her apartment a- 
gain. The members of her family were very upset over this. It happened 
once that Yun was having a guest come, and his wife had a female slave 
look to see who it was. She returned and reported. It’s Master Huan. 
Now “ Master Huan” was Huan Fan. 

The wife said, “Then there’s nothing to worry about. Huan will surely 

urge him to come to my apartment. ” 

As expected, Huan said to Hsu, “Since the Juan family gave you a 
homely daughter in marriage, they obviously did so with some purpose in 
mind. You would do well to look into it. ” 

Accordingly, Hsii had a change of heart and entered his wife s apart¬ 
ment. But the moment he saw her he immediately wanted to leave again. 
His wife foresaw that if he went out this time there would be no further 
chance of his returning, so she seized his robe in an effort to detain him. 
Hsti took the occasion to say to his wife, “ A wife should have four virtues. 
How many of them do you have?” 

His wife answered, “Where your bride is deficient is only in her appear¬ 
ance. But a gentleman should have a hundred deeds. How many have you?” 

“I have them aU. ” 

“Of those hundred deeds, virtue is the first. If you love sensual 
beauty, but don’t love virtue, how can you say you have them all?” 

Ytin looked ashamed, and thereafter held her in respect and honor. 
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19.7 While Hsii YUn was serving as a clerk in the Board of Civil 
Office most of his appointments were from his own village. The Wei Em¬ 
peror Ming (Ts’ao Jui) dispatched an officer of the Palace Guard to appre¬ 
hend him. Yun’s wife (Lady Juan) came out and warned her husband, 
saying, “ An enlightened ruler may be forced to yield through reason, but 
it’s difficult to appeal to him through his emotions. ” 

After Ylin arrived, the emperor closely interrogated him. Yiin re¬ 
plied , “ ( Confucius said,) ‘ Recommend those who are known to you. ’ 
Your servant’s fellow villagers are the ones who are known to him. Your 
Majesty may investigate and see for yourself if they are suited to their of¬ 
fices or not. E they’re not suited to their offices, your servant will bear the 
blame for it. ” 

After investigation, it was found that for every office he had secured 
the right man, so that in the end the emperor released him. And since 
Yiin’s clothing was worn and tattered, the emperor issued an order to sup¬ 
ply him with new clothes. 

When Ytin was first apprehended, his entire household was weeping 
and wailing, but his bride. Lady Juan, said with complete seE-compo- 
sure, “Don’t worry. After a while he’ll return. ” Whereupon she cooked 
some millet gruel and waited for him. In a short time Ytin arrived. 

19. 8 When Hsii Yiin was punished by Prince Ching ( Ssu-ma 
Shih) , his servants went in to teU his wEe ( Lady Juan) , who was just 
then at her weaving. Her spirit and facial expression showed no change. 
She only said, “ I knew it was so, long ago. ” 

The servants wanted to hide Ytin’s sons ( Ch’i and Meng) , but his 
wife said, “It doesn’t concern the sons. ” 

Later she moved to the neighborhood of Ytin’s tomb. Prince Ching 
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dispatched Chung Hui to visit the boys. If the level of their ability came up 
to that of their father, he was to apprehend them. The sons consulted with 
their mother about it, and she said, “ Even though you two are fine boys, 
your ability and endowment are not excessive. If you speak out frankly 
with him whatever is in your hearts and thoughts, you’ll have nothing to 
worry about. It’s not necessary to show extreme grief, either; stop at what¬ 
ever point Hui stops. Beyond that you might ask a few questions about af¬ 
fairs at court. ” The sons followed her advice. After Hui returned he repor¬ 
ted the circumstances ( to Prince Ching) , and in the end they were 
spared. 

19.9 Wang Kuang took to wife the daughter of Chu-ko Tan. When 
he entered her room and they exchanged words for the first time, Wang 
blurted out to his wife, “ My bride’s spirit and appearance are ignoble and 
low-class, totally unlike her father! ” 

His wife replied, “My great husband can’t exactly compare with his 
father ( Wang Ling) , either, yet he’s pitting a mere woman against a mag¬ 
nificent hero! ” 

19.10 When Wang Ching was young he lived in poverty and want, 
but after he became an official his salary reached two thousand piculs. His 
mother said to him, “You were originally the son of a poor family. Now 
that your salary has reached two thousand piculs, don’t you think you 
might stop with this?” 

Ching was unable to use her advice, and eventually became president 
of the Imperial Secretariat. But since he had assisted the Wei, he was 
deemed disloyal to the Chin, and was apprehended. Weeping profusely, 
he apologized to his mother, saying, “ Because I failed to follow your ad¬ 
vice , we’ve now come to today’s extremity! ” 
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Without the slightest expression of reproach, his mother said to him, 
“As a son you were filial, and as a minister you were loyal. With both fili¬ 
al devotion and loyalty, in what way have you betrayed me?” 

19.11 The first time Shan Tao met Chi K’ang and Juan Chi he be¬ 
came united with them in a friendship “ stronger than metal and fragrant as 
orchids. ” Shan’s wife. Lady Han, realized that her husband’s relationship 
with the two men was different from ordinary friendships, and asked him a- 
bout it. Shan replied, “ It’s only these two gentlemen whom I may consider 
the friends of my mature years. ” 

His wife said, “In antiquity Hsi Fu-chi’s wife also personally ob¬ 
served Hu Yen and Chao Ts’ui. I’d like to peep at these friends of yours, 
is it all right?” 

On another day the two men came, and his wife urged Shan to detain 
them overnight. After preparing wine and meat, that night she made a hole 
through the wall, and it was dawn before she remembered to return to her 
room. 

When Shan came in he asked her, “What did you think of the two 
men?” His wife replied, “Your own ability is in no way comparable to 
theirs. It’s only on the basis of your knowledge of men and your judgment 
that you should be their friend. ” 

Shan said, “They, too, have always considered my judgment to be 
superior. ” 

19. 12 The daughter bom to Wemg Hun’s wife, Lady Chung ( Chung 
Yen) , was beautiful and chaste. Hun’s elder brother Wang Chi was looking 
about for a good match for her, but had not yet found any. There was a cer¬ 
tain son of a mibtary family who had outstanding ability, and Wang, wish¬ 
ing to give his younger sister in marriage to him, consulted his mother about 
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it. Lady Chung said, “If he really is someone with ability, his background 
may be overlooked. However, you must be sure to let me see him. ” 

Wang Chi accordingly had the son of the military family mingle with a 
crowd of commoners, and let his mother watch them from behind the cur¬ 
tain. Afterward his mother said to Chi, “The one with such-and-such 
clothes and physique—isn’t he the one you had picked?” 

Wang Chi replied, “He’s the one. ” 

His mother said, “This boy’s ability is adequate to raise him above 
the crowd. However, his background is humble, and if he doesn’t have a 
long life, he’ll never get to exercise his ability or usefulness. As I observed 
his physiognomy and bony structure {hsing^ku ), it’s evident he won’t live 
to old age. You may not contract a marriage with him. ” Wang Chi fol¬ 
lowed her advice, and as it turned out, in a few years the son of the mili¬ 
tary family died. 

19.13 Chia Ch’ung’s first wife, Li Wan, was the daughter of Li 
Feng. When Feng was executed, she was divorced and exiled to the bor¬ 
der ( Lak-lang, Korea). Later she was pardoned and allowed to return. 
But Ch’ung had by then already been remarried to Kuo Huai, the daughter 
of Kuo P’ei. Emperor Wu ( Ssu-ma Yen) made a special dispensation, 
permitting Ch’ung to have a left-hand and a right-hand wife. But Lady Li, 
who was living apart outside the capital, was unwilling to return to 
Ch’ung’s house. Lady Kuo said to Ch’ung, “I want to go over and have a 
look at this Li woman. ” 

Ch’ung said, “ She’s a firm, unbending person with ability and spirit. 

It would be better if you didn’t go. ” In spite of this, Lady Kuo decked 
herself out in her full regaUa and went at the head of a large retinue of at¬ 
tendants and slaves. When she arrived and entered the door. Lady Li rose 
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to greet her, and Kuo unconsciously found her legs giving way of their own 
accord, and presently she was kneeling down, repeatedly making obei¬ 
sance. After she had returned and related the incident to Ch’ung, Ch’ung 
said, “What did I tell you?” 

19.14 Chia Ch’ung’s first wife, Lady Li, wrote a book of “Instruc¬ 
tions for Daughters” (Nii-hsun) , which gained currency in the world. La¬ 
dy Li’s daughter, Chia Ch’iian, became the consort of Prince Hsien of Ch’i 
(Ssu-ma Yu) , and Chia Nan-feng, the daughter of Ch’ung’s second wife, 
Lady Kuo ( Kuo Huai) , became the empress of Emperor Hui ( Ssu-ma 
Chung). When Ch’ung died the daughters of Ladies Li and Kuo each 
wished to have her own mother buried with him. For years the matter re¬ 
mained undecided, until Empress Chia was deposed. Lady Li was then 
duly buried with Ch’ung, and the matter was finally settled. 

19.15 When Wang Chan was young he had never been engaged to 
be married, and on his own behalf he sought the hand of the daughter of 
Hao P’u. Since his father, Wang Ch’ang, considered him to be stupid, 
and there happened to be no marriageable person available, Ch’ang let him 
follow his fancy, and gave his consent. After they were married, it turned 
out that the bride possessed both beautiful features and chaste virtue. After 
she gave birth to Wang Ch’eng, she became the maternal model of the 
Wang family. Someone asked Chan, “How did you know what kind of 
person she was?” 

He replied, “I once saw her at the well drawing water. In every 
movement and gesture she never departed from her normal manner, and 
never once did she cast an improper glance. It was by this that I knew. ” 

19. 16 Wang Hun’s wife, Chung Yen, was the great-granddaughter 
of the grand tutor, Chung Yu, and in her own right possessed outstanding 
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ability and womanly virtue. Lady Chung and Lady Hao, as the wives re¬ 
spectively of the elder and younger Wang brothers, Wang Hun and Wang 
Chan, always treated each other with affectionate respect. Lady Chung did 
not, because of her noble origin, act condescendingly toward Lady Hao, 
nor did Lady Hao, because of her lowly origin, act obsequiously toward 
Lady Chung. Within the household of Wang Chan’s son, Wang Ch’eng, 
they followed the rules of Lady Hao, and within the household of Wang 
Hun they took as their model the etiquette of Lady Chung. 

19.17 Li Chung, the son of Li Ping, was a famous gentleman of the 
central Hsia . At the time people compared him to Wang Yen. When Sun 
Hsiu first wanted to establish his prestige and power, everyone said, 
“Yiieh Kuang is the people’s hope; he may not be killed. Someone less 
important than Li Chung, on the other hand, isn’t worth killing. ” So he 
compelled Chung to take his own life. 

Earlier, while Chung was at home, someone ran in through the gate, 
and, taking a memorandum from inside his topknot, showed it to Chung. 
As Chung read it, his face paled. Entering the inner quarters, he showed 
it to his daughter, who immediately cried out, “ It’s all over! ” Chung, un¬ 
derstanding her meaning, went out and proceeded to take his own life. 

This daughter was extremely high-minded and intelligent, and Chung 
always consulted her about every situation. 

19. 18 When Chou Chun was serving as General Pacifying the East, 
he was once out hunting when a violent rainstorm came up, just as he was 
passing by the home of the Li family (Li Po-tsung) of Ju-nan Commandery, 
The Li family was wealthy and well provided, but, as it happened, none 
of the men were at home. There was a daughter named Lo-hsiu, who, 
hearing that there was a noble person outside, with the help of one female 
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slave slaughtered pigs and goats and prepared food and drink for several 
tens of men. Everything was carried out to perfection, and Chou did not 
hear the sound of anyone. When he peeked in surreptitiously, all he saw 
was a lone girl, whose form and appearance were unusually beautiful. 
Chiin took the occasion to seek her for a concubine, but her father and 
elder brothers would not give their consent. 

Lo-hsiu said to them “ Since our household is ‘ ruined and in trouble ’ 
(t^ients’ui) , why grudge a lone daughter? If we contract a marriage with a 
noble family, hereafter we might be greatly benefited. ” 

Her father and brothers followed her advice, and subsequently she 
gave birth to Chou I and his younger brothers, Chou Sung and Chou Mo. 
When they were grown, Lo-hsiu said to I and the others, “The only reason 
I compromised my integrity to become a concubine in your family was to 
provide for ray own household. If you don’t treat the members of my family 
as you woidd your own kin, I for my part don’t care to live out my remai¬ 
ning years. ” 

Chou I and the others all obeyed her command, and from this time 
onward, as long as Lady Li lived, her family received openly equal treat¬ 
ment with members of the Chou family. 

19. 19 When Tao K’an was young he had great ambitions, but his 
family was desperately poor, and he lived with his mother. Lady Chan. A 
native of the same commandery (P’o-yang, in Kiangsi) , Fan K’uei by 
name, had always been well known, and when he was recommended for 
the degree Filial and Incorrupt ( hsiao-lien ) , he stopped at K’an’s house 
for the night (on his way to the capital). At the time sleet and snow had 
been falling for days, and K’an’s house was “ bare as hanging stone 
chimes, ” yet K’uei’s horses and servants were extremely numerous. K’an’s 
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mother, Lady Chan, said to K’an, “You just go and see to it that the 
guests stay. Fll think of something. ” 

Since Lady Chan’s hair reached all the way to the floor, she cut it off 
and made it into two switches, which she sold for several hu of rice. She 
then chopped the pillars of the room, removing half of each for firewood, 
and ripped up the straw bed mats to make fodder for the horses. As the 
day drew toward evening, she served an exquisite meal, and no one in the 
company had any lack. K’uei not only sighed in admiration over her ability 
and resourcefulness, but also thanked her profusely for her generous inten¬ 
tions. 

The next morning, as K’uei was leaving, K’an escorted him on his 
way, not stopping until he had traveled a hundred li or more. K’uei said, 
“I think you’d better return, sir (chiin) . ” But K’an still did not go back. 
Finally K’uei said, “You (ch’ing) may go now! When I get to Lo-yang, 
I’ll say a good word on your behalf. ” At this K’an finally turned back. 

When K’uei reached Lo-yang he proceeded to praise K’an to Yang 
Cho, Ku Jung, and the others, and thus he gained a great and excellent 
reputation. 

19.20 When Tao K’an was young he served as a minor official in 
charge of fish weirs (in Hstin-yang Commandery). He once sent a present 
of salted fish (cha) in an earthenware crock (k’an) to his mother (Lady 
Chan). His mother sealed the fish in the crock, and, handing it back to 
the messenger, sent back a letter upbraiding K’an as follows: “While you 
are serving as a minor official, if I receive official property as a present, it 
is not only of no benefit; it even adds to my unhappiness! ” 

19.21 When Huan Wen subdued Shu, he took Lady Li, the youn¬ 
ger sister of the last ruler, Li Shih, as a concubine, and treated her with 
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extreme favor, always keeping her in an apartment behind his study. 
Huan’s wife, the Princess of Nan-k’ang, knew nothing about it at first, but 
after she had heard, she came with several tens of female attendants, 
brandishing a naked sword, to attack her. It happened that just then Lady 
Li was combing her hair, and her tresses fell covering the floor, while the 
color of her skin was like the luster of jade. She made no movement of her 
facial expression, but said calmly, “ My kingdom has been destroyed and 
my family ruined. I had no wish to come here. If 1 cotdd be killed today it 
would only be what I have longed for from the beginning. ” 

The princess withdrew in shame. 

19.22 Yti Yu was the younger brother of Yti Hsi. When Hsi was 
executed they were on the point of killing Yu as well. Huan Nii-yu, the 
wife of Yu’s son, Yii Hsuan^ was the daughter of Huan Wen’s younger 
brother, Huan Huo. Going to Huan Wen’s home in her bare feet she 
sought to be let in, but the gatekeeper barred the way and would not admit 
her. In a shrill voice the girl cried out, “ What kind of petty person are 
you who won’t even let me enter my own uncle’s gate! ” So saying, she 
rushed in headlong. Amid wailing and tears she pleaded with Huan, say¬ 
ing, “Yii Yu has always been dependent on others. With one leg three in¬ 
ches short, how could he ever become a rebel?” Huan replied, laughing, 
”Your husband (and his family) were really and truly in danger!"Where¬ 
upon he pardoned Yii Yu’s entire family, 

19.23 Hsieh An’s wife. Lady Liu, curtained off her female attend¬ 
ants and had them come out in front and perform music and dancing. She 
let Hsieh watch them momentarily and then lowered the curtains. When 
Hsieh sought to have them opened again, Lady Liu said, “ I fear it might 
damage your abundant virtue. ” 
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19. 24 Huan Ch’ung did not like to wear new clothes. Once after his 
bath his wife, Wang Nii-tsung, purposely sent some new clothes for his 
use. Ch’ung was highly incensed and insisted on having them taken away. 
His wife had them taken back to him once more with the relayed message, 
“ If your clothes never go through the stage of being new, by what process 
will they over become old?” Lord Huan laughed aloud and put them on. 

19.25 Wang Hsi-chih’s wife. Lady Ch’ih (Ch’ih Hsuan) , said to 
her two younger brothers, Ch’ih Yin and Ch’ih Tan, “In the Wang house¬ 
hold, whenever they see the two Hsiehs, Hsieh An and Hsieh Wan, they 
overturn the baskets and empty the cupboards (to entertain them). But 
when they see you two coming, everything is calm and peaceful. You may 
as well not trouble yourselves to visit anymore. ” 

19.26 Wang Ning-chih’s wife. Lady Hsieh (Hsieh Tao-yiin) , after 
going to live in the Wang family, felt a great contempt for Ning-chih. On 
returning for a visit to the Hsieh household, her mood was most unhappy. 
Her uncle, Hsieh An, hoping to comfort and relieve her, said, “Master 
Wang is, after all, the son of Wang Hsi-chih, and as a person in his own 
right isn’t at all bad. Why do you resent him so much?” 

She replied, “ In this one household, for uncles I have (you) , A-ta, 
and the central commander ( Hsieh Wan or Hsieh Chii) , and for cousins 
and brothers I have Feng (Hsieh Shao) , Hu ( Hsieh Lang) , 0 (Hsieh 
Hsiian) , and Mo (Hsieh YUan). But who would ever have imagined that 
between heaven and earth there actually exists someone called Master 
Wang?” 

19.27 The armrest {chi) on which Han Po’s mother. Lady Yin, 
used to lean was broken and falling apart. Her grandson on her daughter’s 
side, Pien Fan-chih, seeing the armrest in such bad condition, was on the 
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point of exchanging it, when Lady Yin replied, “If 1 didn’t lean on this 
armrest, how would you ever get to see any antiques?” 

19.28 Wang Ning-chih’s wife, Hsieh Tao-ytin, said to her younger 
brother, Hsieh Hslian, “Why is it that [in your studies] you make no pro¬ 
gress whatsoever? Is it that you occupy your mind with worldly matters, or 
are there limitations set by your heaven-appointed lot?” 

19.29 When Ch’ih Ch’ao died, the elder and younger brothers of 
his wife, Chou Ma-t’ou, wanted to welcome their sister back to the Chou 
household, but to the very end she was unwilhng to return home. She 
said, “Even though in life I can’t share a common room with Master 
Ch’ih, in death may I not ‘ share a common grave’ ?” 

19.30 Hsieh Hsuan held his elder sister, Hsieh Tao-ytin, in very 
high regard, while Chang Hsuan constantly sang the praises of his younger 
sister, and wanted to match her against the other. A certain Chi Ni went to 
visit both the Chang and the Hsieh families. When people asked him 
which was superior and which inferior, he replied. Lady Wangs (i. e. , 
Hsieh Tao-ytin’s) spirit and feelings are relaxed and sunny; she certainly 
has the manner and style of (the Seven Worthies) beneath the (Bamboo) 
Grove. As for the wife of the Ku family (i. e. , Chang HsUan’s sister) , her 
pure heart gleams like jade; without a doubt she’s the full flowering of 
wifely virtue. ” 

19.31 Wang Hui once went to visit Wang Hsi-chih’s widow, Ch’ih 
Hstlan, and asked, “Haven’t your eyes and ears suffered any impairment 
yet?” She replied, “Hair turning white and teeth falling out belong in the 
category of the physical body. But when it comes to eyes and ears, they 
are related to the spirit and intelligence. How could I let myself be cut off 
from other people?” 
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19.32 Han Po’s mother, Lady Yin, accompanied her grandson Han 
Hui-chih to Heng-yang Commandery. In Ho-lu Island they met Huan 
Hsuan. Pien Fan-chih,who was her grandson on his mother’s side, also 
came at the time to pay his respects. She said to him, “To think that I 
haven’t died before seeing these two generations of upstarts ( Huan Wen 
and Huan Hsiian) both become rebels!” 

After they had been in Heng-yang several years, Hui-chih met disas¬ 
ter at the hands of Hsiian’s nephew, Huan Liang. Stroking his dead body, 
Lady Yin wept and said, “When your father (Han Po) quit his post long 
ago as grand warden of YU-chang Commandery, the letter summoning him 
to the capital arrived in the morning, and by evening he set out. You 
(have been meaning to) leave this commandery and town for several 
years, but because of (involvement with) certain persons, you’ve been 
unable to move, and now at last you’ve come upon disaster. What more is 
there to say?” 
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Chapter 20 Technical Understanding 


20. 1 Hsiin Hsii was skilled in the understanding of musical timbres 
and notes of the scale (yin-sheng). Contemporary critics claimed that his 
was an “intuitive understanding” (an-chieh). Accordingly, it was he who 
tuned the twelve pitch pipes ( lu-lu ) , and corrected the court music. 
Whenever there was a New Year’s ceremonial in the palace halls where 
music was performed, he personally tuned the kungs and shangs of the in¬ 
struments so that none were out of tune. 

Now Juan Hsien had a superb appreciation of music, and his contem¬ 
poraries claimed that his was a “divine understanding” (shen-chieh). At 
each public gathering where music was performed, in his heart he felt it to 
be out of tune; but since he had never uttered a single word about it directly 
to Hsii, the latter was mentall jealous of him, and had him sent out of the 
capital (Lo-yang) to serve as grand warden of Shih-ping Commandery. 

Later on there was an old peasant plowing in his field who found a 
jade foot rule (chHh) of the Chou period, which then became the standard 
measure for the whole realm. When Hsiin tested it against the one he had 
used himself to determine the pitches of the bells, drums, metal and stone 
chimes, silk-stringed instruments, and bamboo pipes, he discovered that 
in all cases his was short by one grain of millet (shu) , and thereafter he 
acknowledged the superiority of Juan’s “divine knowledge. ” 

20.2 Hsiin HsU was once sitting with Emperor Wu of Chin (Ssu-ma 
Yen) eating bamboo shoots along with cooked rice. He said to those seat¬ 
ed with him, “ This has been steamed over firewood which has seen heavy 
service (lao-hsin), ” 
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Someone in the company did not quite believe him, and secretly 
sending to inquire about it, found that they had indeed used old carriage 
axles {ch^e-ckiao) * 

20.3 Someone made a geomantic assessment (hsiang) of the tomb 
of Yang Hu’s father, Yang Tao, saying, “From its rear (or, ‘his de¬ 
scendants, ’ hou) will come forth a ruler who will receive the mandate of 
Heaven. ” 

Hu was dismayed by his words and accordingly dug away the rear of 
the tomb to destroy their efficacy. The geomancer stood by watching him, 
and said, “Even so there will come forth one in the Three Ducal Offices 
with a broken arm. ” 

Soon thereafter Hu fell from his horse and broke his arm. His rank, 
as predicted, eventually reached the ducal level. 

20.4 Wang Chi was skilled in understanding the nature of horses. 
Once he was riding a horse which was wearing mottled mud protectors 
( chang-ni ). In front of him was a stream which the horse steadfastly re¬ 
fused to cross. Wang said, “It must be that he wants to spare the mud 
protectors. ” 

After he had someone remove them, the horse went directly across. 

20. 5 While Ch’en Shu was serving as a civil officer under the gen¬ 
eralissimo Wang Tun, he was the recipient of much favor and honor. 
When he died, Kuo Fu went to weep for him. With poignant grief he 
cried out, “Ssu-tsu! (Gh’en’s courtesy name) Who knows if it wasn’t a 
blessing?” Shortly afterwards the generalissimo started his rebellion, just 
as Kuo had said. 

20. 6 Emperor Ming of Chin (Ssu-ma Shao) understood how to make 
geomantic divinations ( chan ) concerning tombs and houses. On hearing 
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that Kuo P’u was undertaking someone’s burial, the emperor went in mufti 
to watch, and took the occasion to ask the head of the household, “ Why 
are you burying him at the dragon’s horn? This way you’ll bring about the 
extermination of your entire clan. ” 

The head of the household replied, “ Kuo P’u told us, ‘ This is a bur¬ 
ial at the dragon’s ear, and in less than three years there will come a Son 
of Heaven. ’ ” 

The emperor asked, “ Does this mean the family will produce a Son of 
Heaven?” 

He replied, “ It’s not that they’ll produce a Son of Heaven. It’s just 
that there could come a Son of Heaven asking questions, that’s all. ” 

20.7 When Kuo P’u crossed the Yangtze River (between 307 and 
312), he lived in Chi-yang prefecture (on the river, east of Chien- 
k’ang). [When his mother died, he placed her] grave not a full hundred 
paces from the water, and his contemporaries considered it too close. Kuo 
P’u replied, “In the future it will all become dry land. ” 

At present the sandy shore has widened so that all around the grave¬ 
yard for several tens of li are mulberry groves and rice paddies. One of his 
poems states; 

“The northern mountain, steep and forbidding. 

The mighty ocean, heaving and tossing. 

Mound upon mound, the triple graves; 

Tis only mother and elder brothers. ” 

20, 8 Chancellor Wang Tao ordered Kuo P’u to try forming a hexa¬ 
gram to tell his fortune. When the hexagram was completed, Kuo, his 
mood and expression extremely distressed, announced, “Your Excellency 
has the dangerous portent, ‘Thunderbolt’ (chen), ’ ” 
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Wang asked, “Is there any possibility it may be minimized or sup¬ 
pressed {hsiao-fu) 

Kuo said, “ Order your carriage and go out of the city toward the west 
several Zi. There you will find a cypress tree. Cut it off to the same length 
as yourself and put it on the bed in the place where you usually sleep, and 
the calamity may be minimized. ” 

Wang followed his directions, and within the space of several days, 

as predicted, a thunderbolt shattered the cypress in pieces. Wang’s sons 
/ 

and younger brothers all offered congratulations, and his cousin, General¬ 
issimo Wang Tun, said, “You actually succeeded in transferring the evil 
to the tree! ” 

20.9 Huan Wen had a superintendent of records who was skilled at 
discriminating between wines. Whenever Huan had wine he would always 
have him taste it first. The good he would call the “ Administrator of Ch’ing 
Province” , and the bad he would call the “Inspector general of Ping-yiian 
Commandery”. This was because in Ch’ing Province there was a Ch’i 
Commandery, and in Ping-yuan Commandery there was a Ko Prefecture. 
By the “Administrator” he meant wine that went all the way to the navel 
(c/i’i), and by the “Inspector general” he meant wine that stayed above 
the diaphragm {ko), 

20.10 Ch’ih Yin bebeved in the Taoist religion with zealous devo¬ 
tion. Once he was suffering from an ailment in his bowels, which various 
Taoist physicians were unable to cure. Hearing that the Buddhist monk Yti 
Fa-k’ai had a good reputation, he sent for him. After he had come, Fa- 
k’ai took his pulse and said, “What Your Excellency is suffering from is 
caused by none other than an excess of zeal (ching-chin) , that’s all. ” 
Whereupon he mixed a dose of medicine with some hot water and gave it to 
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him. No sooner had Ch’ih taken the medicine than immediately he had an 

enormous bowel movement in which he evacuated several wads of paper, 

% 

each as big as a fist. When he opened them up to look, they turned out to 
be the Taoist paper charms (Jii) he had ingested earlier. 

20.11 Yin Hao had a subtle understanding of the “pulses” (ching- 
mo) , but in his middle years he completely repudiated it. There was a 
man who always assisted him in his work who once without warning began 
knocking his head on the floor until the blood ran. When Hao asked his 
reason, he replied, “There’s a matter of life and death which Tve never 
been able to talk about. ” 

After Yin had pressed him a long while for an answer, he finally 
said, “My mother’s getting on toward a hundred years old and has been 
suffering from ill health now for a long time. If only she might be favored 
with just one palpation of the pulse by you, sir, then there’s a chance 
she’ll live. For payment I’d go to death by dismemberment without re¬ 
gret. ” Moved by his extreme sincerity, Hao had the old lady brought in. 
He felt her pulse and prepared a prescription. As soon as she had taken a 
dose of the medicine in hot water she was immediately improved. After 
that Yin burned all his medical books (ching-fang). 
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Chapter 21 Skill and Art 


21. 1 The game of pellet chess (tan-ch’i) began from within the 
palace during the Wei Kingdom, where they used powder boxes (lien) to 
play. Emperor Wen (Ts’ao P’ei) was especially subtle at this game, and 
using the comer of his handkerchief to flip the playing pieces, never 
missed a shot. There was once a guest who claimed that he was a capable 
player, so the emperor had him try it. The guest, who was wearing a cor¬ 
nered cap made of a coarse hempen kerchief, lowered his head to flip the 
playing pieces, surpassing in subtlety even the emperor. 

21.2 The storied observatory of the Cloud-traversing Terrace 
( Ling-yun t’ai) was built with consummate skill. First they weighed all 
the timbers for balance, and afterward fitted them together so that there 
was not even an ounce or a grain (tzu-chu) of discrepancy. Though the 
terrace was built high and imposing, it always swayed with the wind, 
but never had any tendency to topple over. But when Emperor Ming of 
Wei ( Ts’ao Jui) climbed the tower, he became fearful that its condition 
was dangerous, so in addition to the original structure they used large 
timbers to buttress it. The tower began immediately to fall into dilapida¬ 
tion and ruin, and critics claimed it was because the balance had been 
upset. 

21.3 Wei Tan was a capable calligrapher, and once when Emperor 
Ming of Wei was erecting a hall and wanted to put up a sign, he had Wei 
climb a ladder to inscribe it. After Wei had come down again the hair of 
his temples had turned snow-white. It was for this reason that he enjoined 
his sons and grandsons never again to study calligraphy. 
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21.4 Chung Hui was the maternal uncle of Hsun Hsii, but the dis¬ 
positions and tastes of the two men were incompatible. Hsiin had a valua¬ 
ble sword which may have been worth a million gold pieces, {chin) which 
was always kept at the home of his mother, Hui’s sister, Lady Chung, Hui 
was a skillful calligrapher, and, imitating Hsiin’s handwriting, wrote a let¬ 
ter to Htsiin’s mother demanding the sword, and by this means spirited it 
away and never returned it. Hsiin Hsii knew that it was Chung who had 
done it, but he had no means of getting it back, so he mulled over in his 
mind some way to get even with him. 

Later the Chung brothers, Chung Hui and Chung Yii, at the cost of 
ten million gold pieces erected a house, which had barely been completed. 
It was extremely exquisite and ornate, and they had not yet been able to 
move into it. Hsiin, who was a very skillful painter, went in secretly and 
painted the walls of the Chungs’ gatehouse with a portrait of their late fa¬ 
ther , Chung Yu, his clothes, cap, and features just as they were while he 
was alive. When the two Chungs entered the gate they were greatly affect¬ 
ed and upset, and as a result the house remained empty and abandoned. 

21.5 Yang Ch’en was comprehensive in his learning and a master at 
calligraphy. In addition he was an able horseman and archer and a good 
hand at encirclement chess (wei-ch'i). The Yangs in later years were 
mostly expert calligraphers, but in archery and chess and the other arts no 
one ever equaled Ch’en. 

21.6 When Tai K’uei went to study with Fan Hsiian, he observed 
everything that Fan did. If Fan was reading, he also would read. If Fan 
was copying a text, he also would copy a text. It was only his fondness for 
painting which Fan considered to be of no use, feeling that it was not prop¬ 
er to trouble his thoughts over such a thing. Tai thereupon painted for him 
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illustrations for Chang Heng’s “ Poetic Essay on the Southern Capital ” 
( Nan-tu ju ). After Fan had finished, looking at them, he sighed in admi¬ 
ration and admitted that they greatly enhanced the text. It was only then 
that he began to appreciate the value of painting. 

21.7 Hsieh An once said, “There has never been anything like Ku 
K’ai-chih’s paintings since the existence of living beings (ts’ang-sheng), ” 

21.8 In his middle years Tai K’uei painted the subject “Walking 
the Buddha Imsige” (hsing-hsiang) with consummate subtlety. When Yu 
Ho saw his work he said to Tai, “The spirit and intelligence of the image 
are too vulgar, which springs from the fact that your own worldly passions 
haven’t been ended yet. ” 

Tai replied, “Only a Wu Kuang would escape this charge of yours. ” 

21.9 When Ku K’ai-chih painted P’ei K’ai’s portrait he added three 
hairs to his cheek. When someone asked his reason, Ku said, “P’ei K’ai 
was an outstanding and transparent person who possessed a knowledge of 
human capabilities. It’s precisely these hairs which represent his knowl¬ 
edge of human capabilities. ” 

Those who looked at the painting searched for this, and actually did 
feel that the added three hairs seemed somehow to make it possess spirit 
and intelligence to a far greater degree than at the time before they had 
been applied. 

21.10 Wang Tan-chih considered the game of encirclement chess 
{wei~ch’i) a kind of “sedentary retirement” {tso-yin) , while the monk 
Chih Tun considered it “manual conversation” (shou-t’an), 

21. 11 Ku K’ai-chih was fond of drawing people’s portraits. He wan¬ 
ted to picture Yin Chung-k’an, but the latter said, “My features are ugly; 
just don’t bother. ” 
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Ku relied, “But Your Excellency, it’s precisely on account of your 
eye that I want to do it. FU simply indicate the pupil with a bright dot, 
and then with ‘flying white’ (fei-pai) gently brush over it, making it like 
light clouds veiling the sun. ” 

21. 12 Ku K’ai-chih painted Hsieh K’un among crags and rocks. 
When someone asked why he did so, Ku said, “ Hsieh once said, ‘ When 
it comes to (living in seclusion on) a single hill or ( fishing in) a single 
stream, I rate myseK superior to him ( i. e. , Yii Liang). This fellow 
should be placed among hills and streams. ” 

21.13 Ku K’ai-chih would paint a portrait and sometimes not dot 
the pupils of the eyes for several years. When someone asked his reason, 
Ku replied, “The beauty or ugliness of the four limbs basically bears no 
relation to the most subtle part of a painting. WhaX conveys the spirit and 
portrays the likeness lies precisely in these dots. ” 

21.14 Ku K’ai-chih once said, “To paint ‘The hand sweeps over 
the five-stringed lute ’ is easy, but to paint ‘ The eye escorts the homing 
goose’ is hard. ” 
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Chapter 22 Favor and Veneration 


22. 1 At the New Year’s Assembly Emperor Ytian ( Ssu-ma Jui) 
drew Chancellor Wang Tao by the hand to mount the imperial dais. Wang 
steadfastly declined, but the emperor drew him the more insistently. Final¬ 
ly Wang said, “K the sun were to shine with exactly the same brilliance as 
all other things, what would the ministers below have to look up to?” 

22.2 Huan Wen occasionally invited his aides and assistants into 
his private quarters to spend the night. Yuan Hung and Fu Tao arrived 
one after the other. When the names were being announced at headquar¬ 
ters, Yuan Hung, in doubt about which one was intended since there was 
another aide named Yiian, asked the messenger to check back. The mes¬ 
senger replied, “The aide is the Yiian of the combination Yuan-Fu. Why 
should there be any doubt about it?” 

22.3 Wang Hsun and Ch’ih Ch’ao both had remarkable ability and 
were singled out for affection by the grand marshal, Huan Wen. Hsiin was 
superintendent of records and Ch’ao was secretarial aide. Ch’ao’s face was 
heavily bewhiskered, while Hsiin’s figure was short and squat. At the time 
the people of Ching Province made up a ditty about them which went, 

“The bewhiskered aide-de-camp 
And the short records lad 
Can make his lordship happy, 

Or make his lordship mad. ” 

22.4 Hsu Hsiin stopped at the capital ( Chien-k’ang) for one 
month. Not a day passed that the capital intendant Liu T’an did not go to 
pay him a visit. Sighing, Liu said to Hsu, “If you don’t leave in a little 
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while Pll become a worthless and insignificant capital intendant! ” 

22.5 Emperor Hsiao-wu (Ssu-ma Yao) held an assembly in the 
Western Hall of the palace, at which Fu Tao was present. When Fu re¬ 
turned home, he got down from his carriage and called his son, Fu Hsi, 
and said to him, “ A hundred people were there at this eminent gathering, 
and as His Majesty took his seat, before he had had a chance to talk about 
anything else, he first asked, ‘ Where is Fu Tao? Is he here?’ This sort 
of thing is obviously not easily achieved. To have a man like this for a fa¬ 
ther—what do you think of it?” 

22.6 While Pien Fan-chih was capital intendant, Yang Fu came 
back briefly from Nan-chou. After going to Pien’s house, he said, “My ill¬ 
ness is acting up (chi-tung) , and I can’t endure sitting up,” Pien there¬ 
upon opened the bed curtains and smoothed out the bedding. Yang went 
directly up onto the large bed, and, getting inside the coverlet, rested his 
head on the pillow. Pien turned and sat keeping vigil by his side from 
morning until evening. When Yang left, Pien said to him, “Fve treated 
you with the highest principles. Don’t you ever betray me!” 
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Chapter 23 The Free and Unrestrained 


23.1 Juan Chi of Ch’en-liu, Chi K’ang of Chiao Principality, and 
Shan T*ao of Ho-nei were all three of comparable age, Chi K’ang being the 
youngest. Joining this company later were Liu Ling of Pei Principality, 
Juan Hsien of Ch’en-liu, Hsiang Hsiu of Ho-nei, and Wang Jung of Lang- 
yeh. The seven used to gather beneath a bamboo grove, letting their fancy 
free in merry revelry. For this reason the world called them the “Seven 
Worthies of the Bamboo Grove. ” 

23.2 While Juan Chi was in mourning for his mother, he was once 
present at a party at the house of Prince Wen of Chin (Ssu-ma Chao) 
where he was helping himself to meat and wine. The commandant of the 
capital province, Ho Tseng, who was also present, said to Prince Wen, 
“Your Excellency is now ruling the realm with filial devotion, yet Juan 
Chi, during the period of severe mourning, has appeared openly among 
Your Lordship’s guests drinking wine and eating meat. You should banish 
him beyond the sea to set right the teaching on public morals. ” 

Prince Wen replied, “Here is Juan Chi, emaciated and depressed 
like this, yet you’re unable to grieve with him. What’s the reason? Fur¬ 
thermore , ‘ when one is ill, to drink wine and eat meat * is definitely in ac¬ 
cord with the mourning rites. ” 

Chi continued drinking and devouring his food without interruption, 
his spirit and expression completely self-possessed. 

23.3 Liu Ling was once suffering from a hangover ( ping~chiu ) , 
and, being extremely thirsty, asked his wife for some wine. His wife, who 
had poured out all the wine and smashed the vessels, pleaded with tears in 
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her eyes, saying, “You’re drinking far too much. It’s no way to preserve 
your life. You’ll have to stop it. ” 

Ling said, “A very good idea. But I’m unable to stop by myself. It 
can only be done if I pray to the ghosts and spirits and take an oath that I’ll 
stop it. So you may get ready the wine and meat for the sacrifice. ” 

His wife said, “ As you wish, ” and setting out wine and meat before 
the spirits, requested Ling to pray and take his oath. Ling knelt down and 
prayed, 

“ Heaven produced Liu Ling 
And took ‘ wine’ for his name. 

At one gulp he will down a gallon— 

Five dipperfuls to ease the hangover. 

As for his wife’s complaint, 

Be careful not to listen. ” 

Whereupon he drained the wine and ate up the meat, and before he 
knew it was already drunk again. 

23.4 When Liu Ch’ang drank with other people he would mingle 
with riff-raff and persons not in his own class. When someone chided him 
for this, he replied, “If it’s someone superior to me, I can’t help drinking 
with him; and if it’s someone inferior to me, I also can’t help drinking with 
him. And if it’s someone of my own group, again I can’t help drinking with 
him. ” 

Thus he would drink with people all day long and get drunk with 
them. 

23.5 There was a vacancy in the office of the commandant of infantry, 
in the commisary of which were stored several hundred hu of wine. It was for 
this reason that Juan Chi requested to become commandant of infantry. 
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23.6 On many occasions Liu Ling, under the influence of wine, 
would be completely free and uninhibited, sometimes taking off his clothes 
and sitting naked in his room. Once when some persons saw him and chi¬ 
ded him for it, Ling retorted, “ I take heaven and earth for my pillars and 
roof, and the rooms of my house for my pants and coat. What are you gen¬ 
tlemen doing in my pants?'' 

23. 7 Juan Chi’s sister-in-law ( sao ) was once returning to her 
parents’ home, and Chi went to see her to say good-bye. When someone 
chided him for this, Chi replied, “ Were the rites established for people 
like me?” 

23. 8 The wife of Juan Chi’s neighbor was very pretty. She worked 
as a barmaid tending the vats (lu) and selling wine. Juan and Wang Jung 
frequently drank at her place, and after Juan became drunk he would sleep 
by this woman’s side. Her husband at first was extraordineuily suspicious of 
him, but after careful investigation it was found that Juan had no 
other intention. 

23.9 When Juan Chi was about to bury his mother, he steamed a 
fat suckling pig, drank two dipperfuls of wine, and after that attended the 
last rites. He did nothing but cry, “It’s all over (ch'iung-i) I” and gave 
himself to continuous wailing. As a result of this he spit up blood and was¬ 
ted away for a long time. 

23. 10 Juan Hsien and Juan Chi lived on the south side of the 
street, and all the other Juans lived on the north (sunny) side. The north¬ 
ern Juans were all wealthy, while the southern Juans were poor. On the 
seventh day of the seventh month the northern Juans put on a grand sun¬ 
ning of their wardrobes, which all consisted of silk gauzes and colored and 
plain brocades, while Juan Hsien, using a bamboo pole, hung out a large 
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pair of plain cloth calf-nose underpants ( tu~pi kun) in his central court¬ 
yard. When someone remarked about this, he replied, “I’m not yet 
able to be completely free of worldly matters, so I just do this, 
that’s all! ” 

23. 11 When Juan Chi was in mourning for his mother, P’ei K’ai 
went to pay him a visit of condolence. Juan was drunk at the time and was 
sitting with disheveled hair, his legs sprawled apart, not weeping. When 
P’ei arrived he put down a mat for himself on the floor, and after his weep¬ 
ing and words of condolence were completed, he departed. 

Someone asked P’ei, “Generally when one offers condolences, the 
host weeps and the guest simply pays his respects. Since Juan was not 
weeping, why did you weep?” 

P’ei replied, “Juan is a man beyond the realm of ordinary morality 
(fang-wai) and therefore pays no homage to the rules of propriety. People 
like you and me are still within the realm of custom ( su-chung ) , so we 
live our lives after the pattern set by etiquette. ” His contemporaries sighed 
in admiration over the way both men had found their true center. 

23. 12 The Juans were all great drinkers. When Juan Hsien arrived 
at the home of any of the clan for a gathering, they no longer used ordinary 
wine cups {pei) for drinking toasts. Instead they would use a large earthe¬ 
nware vat {weng) filled with wine, and sitting facing each other all around 
it, would take large drafts. One time a herd of pigs came to drink and 
went directly up to the vat, whereupon pigs and men all proceeded to 
drink together. 

23. 13 Juan Hun’s style and manner were like his father’s (Juan 
Chi) , and he, too, wanted to be free (ta). But Juan Chi said, “Juan 
Hsien has already joined us. You can’t do it too. ” 
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23. 14 P’ei Wei’s wife was the daughter of Wang Jung. Wang Jung 
once went early in the morning to P’ei’s house, and without announcement 
walked straight into the bedroom. Pei got down from the south side of the 
bed, and Wang’s daughter from the north, and, facing Wang, they per¬ 
formed the greetings of host and guest without showing the slightest expres¬ 
sion of embarrassment. 

23. 15 Juan Hsien had previously shown favor to a Hsien-pei slave 
girl in the household of his paternal aimt (Au). At the time when Hsien 
was in mourning for the death of his mother, the aunt was on the point of 
moving to a distant place. At first she said she would leave the slave girl 
behind, but after she had set out, it turned out she had taken her along. 
Juan Hsien borrowed a guest’s donkey, and, still wearing the clothes of 
mourning for a parent, rode after her himself, returning with the two of 
them riding one behind the other on the same saddle. Juan explained, “A 
man’s seed is not to be lost. ” She was Juan Fu’s mother. 

23. 16 After Jen K’ai had lost his power and prestige he no longer 
exercised any self-restraint. Someone said to Ho Ch’iao, “Why do you sit 
by and watch Jen K’ai going to ruin without coming to his rescue?” 

Ho replied, “ Jen K’ai is like the North Hsia Gate of Lo-yang. Split¬ 
ting and splintering {lap-lti) , all by itself it’s about to collapse. It isn’t 
something which can be shored up with one piece of wood. ” 

23.17 When Liu Pao was young he used to go fishing in a grassy 
marsh. He was skilled at singing and whistling, and all who heard him 
used to linger and listen. There was an old woman who recognized him for 
an unusual man, and who so thoroughly enjoyed his singing and whistling 
that she killed a pig and served it to him. Liu Pao consumed the pig to the 
end without saying a word of thanks. The old woman saw that he was still 
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not satiated and served him another pig. He ate half of it and left half, 
which he returned to her. 

Later he became a secretary in the Board of Civil Office, where the 
old woman’s son was serving as a petty clerk. Liu Pao singled him out for 
special promotion, and the young man, not knowing the reason, asked his 
mother. His mother told him ( about the pigs) , whereupon he prepared 
beef and wine and went to visit Liu Pao. 

Pao said, “ Go away! Go away! I have nothing more to repay you 
with. ” 

23. 18 Juan Hsiu used to travel everywhere on foot with one hundred 
cash (ch’ien) dangling from the end of his staff. When he came to a wine 
shop he would drink and enjoy himself there alone. Even when the most noble 
and influential men of the day invited him, he refused to go to their houses. 

23. 19 While Shan Chien was serving as governor-general of Ching 
Province he was always going out to drink. People made up a song about 
him which went; 

“Lord Shan at times once he is drunk, 

Heads straight for Kao-yang Pool. ” 

At day’s end, slumped, he rides back home, 

Feeling no pain (mieng-tieng) , oblivious to all. 

At other times he’ll ride a dashing steed, 

Donning askew his egret cap. 

He lifts his hand and asks Ko Ch’iang, 

‘ Am I doing as well as the Ping-chou boys? 

The Kao-yang Pool was located in Hsiang-yang ( northern Hupei, Shan’s 
headquarters as governor-general). Ko Gh’iang was Shan Chien’s beloved 
general, a native of Ping Province ( Shansi). 
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23.20 Chang Han did as he pleased without restraint. His contem¬ 
poraries nick-named him the “Juan Chi of East of the Yangtze River. ” 
Someone once asked him, “ Do you think it’s all right to do as you please 
and live for the present moment without making a name for yourself that 
will live after your death?” 

Chang replied, “Making a name for myself after death isn’t as good as 
one cup of wine right now, ” 

23.21 Pi Cho used to say, “Holding a crab’s claw in one hand and 
a cup of wine in the other, paddling and swimming about in a pool of 
wine—ah! with that Fd be content to spend my whole life! ” 

23. 22 When Ho Hstin was on his way up to Lo-yang from K’uai-chi 
to take up his post as chamberlain of the imperial grandson Ssu-ma Yii, 
his boat passed through the Glorious Gate (Ch’ang-men) of Wu Command- 
ery (Soochow). Ho was sitting in the boat playing a seven-stringed zither 
(ch’in), Chang Han had never made his acquaintance before, but when 
he first heard from his position in the Pavilion of Golden Glory ( Chin- 
ch’ang t’ing) the notes of the zither sounding so clear and pure, he went 
down to the boat where Ho was playing, and thereby got to converse with 
him. In this way they struck up a great friendship and liking for each oth¬ 
er. Chang asked, “Where are you bound for?” 

Ho replied, “Up to Lo-yang to take up a post. Fm just on my way. ” 

Chang said, “ I have some business in the northern capital, too, so 
I’ll travel with you on the way. ” Thereupon he and Ho set out together. 
Chang had not notified his family beforehand, and the family found out a- 
bout it only after pursuing him with inquiries. 

23.23 When Tsu Ti fled southward across the Yangtze River, in 
both his public and private life he was simple and frugal, without fine 
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clothing or trinkets. Once when Wang Tao, Yii Liang, and the other gen¬ 
tlemen came in a group to visit Tsu, they were startled to see furs and pad¬ 
ded robes piled up in layers and jewels and ornaments laid out in profu¬ 
sion, Finding the situation peculiar, the gentlemen asked him about it. 
Tsu replied, “ Last night we made another raid at Nan-t’ang ( a suburb 
south of Chien-k’ang) . ” At the time Tsu always had in his employ strong 
ruffians to beat the drums and carry out raiding and plundering operations. 
The people in authority, for their part, tolerated it and asked no ques¬ 
tions. 

23.24 The master of court ceremonials, Kung Ch’iin, was fond of 
drinking. Chancellor Wang Tao once said to him, “Why are you always 
drinking? Have you never seen how the cloths used to cover wine jars 
(p’ou) in the wineshops rot away after a few days or months?” 

Ch’iin replied, “That’s not true. Have you never seen how meat mari¬ 
nated in wine dregs keeps longer than usual?” 

Ch’tin once wrote to his relatives and old friends, “From this year’s 
harvest I received a mere seven hundred hu of glutinous rice ( shu-mi ) , 
not even enough for fermentation purposes! ” 

23.25 Someone criticized Chou I for talking and joking with rela¬ 
tives and friends in a crude manner, without restraint or dignity. 

Chou rejoined, “ Fm like the ten-thousand-Zi Long River (the Yan¬ 
gtze). How could it avoid making at least one turn in a thousand /i?” 

23. 26 While Wen Ch’iao’s rank was still low, he often played chau- 
par (shu-p*u) with the merchants on the Chin-huai River in Yang Prov¬ 
ince , but with them he was always a “ noncompetitor. ” On one occasion 
he lost everything he had in a gambling defeat and was left without any 
means of getting back home. Since he was a good friend of Yii Liang, from 
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the middle of the boat where he was he shouted out to Liang in a loud 

voice, “You’ll have to bail me out!” 

Liang immediately sent the requisite amount, and after that he got to 
return home. He went through this sort of thing repeatedly. 

23.27 Wen Ch’iao took pleasure in intemperate remarks, whereas 
Pien K’un always kept himself within the bounds of propriety and law. 
They once went to Yii Liang’s house where they got into a large argument. 
Every time Wen opened his mouth, the language was vulgar and obscene, 
but Yu remarked calmly, “Wen Ch’iao never utters a vulgar word the 
whole day long. ” 

23.28 Chou Ts manner and moral power were originally cultivated 
and dignified, and he had a profound ability to adjust to dangerous and 
chaotic times. As the years passed, however, after he had crossed the 
Yangtze River, he became more and more a heavy drinker and would occa¬ 
sionally be sober only 'for three days at a time. His contemporaries called 

him the “Three-day Vice-President. ” 

23. 29 While Wei Yung was serving as Wen Ch’iao’s senior adminis¬ 
trator, Wen was very friendly with him, and frequently on the spur of the 
moment would bring wine and salted dried meat {ju ) to Wei s house, 
where they would sit opposite each other all day with legs sprawled apart 
unceremoniously. When Wei went to Wen’s place it was the same. 

23. 30 At the time of Su ChUn’s rebellion all the members of the Yti 
family scattered and fled. Yu Ping, who at the time was serving as grand 
warden of Wu Commandery, made his escape alone; all his underlings had 
deserted him. A lone runner of the commandery office single-handedly 
took Ping in a small boat out through the mouth of the Ch’ieh-tang River, 
concealing him under some coarse bamboo matting. At the time Su ChUn 
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was offering a reward and had instituted a manhunt for Ping, and his or¬ 
ders for the search and investigation of every place where he might be sta¬ 
ying were extremely urgent. The runner, leaving the boat moored at a mar¬ 
ket wharf, had gone ashore for a drink, and came back drunk. Waving his 
oar in the direction of the boat he said to one of the investigators, “ Ya 
lookin’ for Yii Ping? He’s right in here! ” 

Ping was filled with great fear and panic, but dared not move. When 
the investigator saw how small the boat was, and how narrow its capacity, 
he figured the runner was just raving drunk, and never gave it another 
thought. Instead he personally escorted the boat to the opposite shore of 
the Chih (i, e. , the Che) River, where Ping took refuge with the Wei 
family of Shan-yin Prefecture and so managed to escape. 

Later, after the rebellion had been put down, Ping wanted to requite 
the runner and offered him whatever his heart desired. The man said, “ My 
origins being as humble as they are, I don’t want either fame or rank. Ever 
since I was young Fve worked hard at menial jobs like wielding the whip as 
a charioteer, and I’ve always felt that I wasn’t able to drink to my heart’s 
content. If I could just have enough wine to last the rest of my life, I 
wouldn’t need another thing! ” 

Ping built a large house for him, purchased male and female slaves, 
and made sure there were a hundred hu of wine on the premises to last till 
the end of his life. Contemporaries said that the runner not only had wis¬ 
dom; he had “mastered the meaning of life (ta-sheng). ” 

23.31 When Yin Hsien was appointed grand warden of Yii-chang 
Commandery, on the eve of his departure to take up his post the people of 
the capital ( Chien-k’ang) took the occasion to entrust him with a hundred 
or more letters to deliver. After he reached Shih-t’ou he threw them all into 
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the water. As he did so he muttered the following incantation: 

“Let those that sink sink. 

And those that float float; 

But Yin Hsien never can 
Become a mailman. ” 

23. 32 While Wang Meng and Hsieh Shang were serving together as 
officers under Wang Tao’s administration Wang Meng once remarked, “Of¬ 
ficer Hsieh here can perform an unusual dance. ** 

Hsieh immediately got up and danced, his spirit and mood both utter¬ 
ly composed. Wang Tao watched him intently, then said to the other 
guests, “ Makes a person think of Wang Jung! ” 

23.33 While Wang Meng and Liu Tan were both living south of the 
Vermilion Sparrow Pontoon, there was a festive banquet at the home of 
Huan 1. Hsieh Shang was just returning from mourning at the grave of his 
elder brother P’ou, to observe the rite of “returning to weep” (fan~k’u) on 
the third day after the burial. They wanted to invite Shang to the banquet, 
so they first dispatched a messenger, but he had not yet consented. He 
had, however, already halted his carriage, and when they insistently re¬ 
peated the invitation, he finally turned his carriage around. It was only af¬ 
ter they had greeted him at the door, and, steadying his arm, had helped 
him down from the carriage, that he got to remove his mourning headband 
and replace it with a cap. The merrymaking and feasting were already in 
mid-progress before he finally realized he had not yet removed his coarse 
hempen robe of mourning. 

23, 34 Wben Huan Wen was young his family was poor. Once while 
playing chaupar he suffered a huge loss, and his creditor kept demanding 
payment with extreme insistence. Huan thought over some scheme whereby 
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he might extricate himself, but did not know how to get out of his dilem¬ 
ma. 

Yuan Tan of Ch’en Commandery was a bold and forthright man of 
many capabilities, so Huan was on the point of seeking help from Tan. 
But at the time Tan was in mourning for a parent, and Huan, afraid of pla¬ 
cing him in a compromising position, broached the problem to him in very 
tentative terms. Quick as an echo, Tan immediately consented, without 
the slightest reluctance or hesitation. Thereupon he changed his clothes 
and tucked his cloth mourning cap in his bosom and followed Huan out to 
gamble with his creditor. 

Tan had a long-standing reputation as a skillful player. As the credi¬ 
tor approached the gaming board, he said, “ Now, you can’t possibly play 
the game like Yti an Tan, can you?” Whereupon they played together at 
one hundred thousand points a throw, and were soon up into the millions. 
As Tan threw his winning counters (ma) down, he would shout at the top 
of his lungs as though no other person were present. Reaching into his bos¬ 
om for his cloth cap, he flung it at his opponent with the words, “ Now, at 
last, do you recognize Yiian Tan?” 

23.35 Wang YUn said, “Wine is just the thing to make every man 
naturally remote from the world. ” 

23.36 Liu T’an said, “Sun Vung is a madman. Whenever he goes 
anywhere he enjoys himself for days on end, and sometimes on his return 
he’ll get halfway home and then suddenly turn back. ” 

23.37 Yuan Tan had two younger sisters. One, NU-huang, was 
married to Yin Hao, and the other, Nu-cheng, to Hsieh Shang. He once 
said to Huan Wen, “It’s a pity I don’t have still another sister to make a 
match with you! ” 
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23. 38 While Huan Ch’ung was governor of Ching Province, Chang 
Hsuan, who was then serving as personal attendant at court, was sent on a 
mission to see him in Chiang-ling. On his way, as he passed Yang-ch’i 
Village (200 li downriver from Wu-ch’ang) , he suddenly caught sight of a 
man carrying a small basket half filled with fish. The man came directly o- 
ver toward Chang’s boat and said, “ I have some fish here for which Fd like 
to borrow your utensils to cut them into slices. ” 

Chang accordingly moored the boat and took him in. He asked the 
man’s name, and the man said he was Liu Lin-chih. Since Chang had long 
heard of his reputation, he welcomed him with great delight. When Liu 
learned that Chang had been entrusted with a mission from the capital, he 
asked, “Are Hsieh An and Wang T’an-chih both well?” 

Chang wanted very much to keep on talking with him, but Liu had 
not the slightest intention of staying. As soon as he had finished eating the 
sliced fish, he started to leave, saying, “Just now I got these fish and ob¬ 
served that there’d probably be utensils for slicing them on board your 
boat, and it was only for this reason that I came. ” With that he left. 
Chang proceeded to follow him all the way to his house, where Liu set out 
some wine for him. It was of extraordinarily impure quality, but because 
Chang held Liu’s person in high esteem, he had no recourse but to drink it 
down. While they were drinking, seated opposite each other, Liu was the 
first to rise, saying, “Right now it’s time to cut the rushes(ri) ; I shouldn’t 
let it go any longer. ” Chang, for his part, had no way of detaining him. 

23.39 Wang Hui-chih once went to visit Ch’ih Hui. While Ch’ih 
was still in the inner part of the house. Wang noticed that he had a small 
wool rug and said to himself, “Where on earth did A-ch’i 

( Ch’ih Hui) get this thing? ” Whereupon he ordered his attendants to send 
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it back to his own house. Ch’ih Hui came out and was looking about for it, 
Wang said, “Just now there was‘ a big strong man who put it on his back 
and ran off with it. ’ ” Gh’ih showed no sign of offense. 

23.40 When Hsieh An first came out of retirement and went west to 
Chien-k’ang, he lost his carriage and ox by gambling, and was returning 
home on foot leaning on his staff. On the road he ran into Liu Tan, who 
said to him, “An-shih, are you all right?” Whereupon Hsieh rode back 
with him. 

23.41 Lo Yu of Hsiang-yang possessed great refinement, but when 
he was young most people called him a fool. Once he attended another 
person’s sacrifice for the purpose of begging for some of the food. He went 
very early before the gate was open. The host went out to welcome the 
spirits, and catching sight of him, asked, “ Since it’s not time yet, what 
are you doing here?” 

Lo replied, “ I heard you were holding a sacrifice and wanted to beg 
for a meal, that’s all. ” Whereupon he ensconced himself by the side of the 
gate. When dawn came, he took the food and withdrew, without the sligh¬ 
test expression of embarrassment. 

As a person he possessed an excellent memory. When he accompa¬ 
nied Huan Wen on the pacification of Shu, he made a tour of inspection of 
Shu’s walls and pylons, observation towers and edifices; the width or nar¬ 
rowness of its streets and crossroads, the abundance or paucity of the fruit 
trees and bamboos planted along them, were all silently recorded in his 
memory. Later, when Huan Wen met (the future) Emperor Chien-wen 
(Ssu-ma Yii) at li-chou ( near Chien-k’ang) , Yu was also present. 
While they talked together about the events that had taken place in Shu, 
there were also some things left out or forgotten, all of which Yu named in 
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order, without a single mistake or lapse of memory. Huan Wen checked 
his account against the records of the walls and pylons of Shu, and every¬ 
thing was exactly as he had said. Everyone present acknowledged his 
prowess with sighs of admiration. Hsieh An exclaimed, “Lo Yu is not a 
whit inferior to Wei Shu! ” 

Later Lo was appointed governor of Kuang Province ( Kwangtung and 
Kwangsi). When he was about to go to his post, the governor of Ching 
Province, Huan Huo spoke to him, inviting him to come that evening and 
stay overnight. Lo replied, “I already have a prior engagement, but ray 
host is poor, and perhaps has spent money for wine and meat. Visiting 
with him is based on a very old friendship. Please let me accept your invi¬ 
tation some other day. ” 

Huan Huo secretly dispatched someone to spy on him, and when eve¬ 
ning came he actually did go to the home of an assistant clerk in the Ching 
provincial administration, and stayed there every bit as happily as if his 
host had been someone of supreme prominence. 

While he was in I Province (Szechwan) , he said to his sons, “I have 
a dinner service for five hundred people. ” Everyone in the family was 
greatly shocked that Lo, having been so incorrupt in the past, should now 
suddenly have come into possession of this sort of thing. On investigation it 
turned out to be two hundred and fifty double sets (fa) of black lacquered 
nesting boxes (lei). 

23. 42 Whenever Huan I listened to unaccompanied singing 
(cWing'ko ), he would always cry aloud, “Alas! What shall I do (nai- 

ho)r 

Hsieh An, hearing him, said, “ Tzu-yeh, you’re what might be called 
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23.43 Chang Chan was fond of planting pines and cypresses in front 
of his study. At the same time, whenever Yuan Shan-sung went out for an 
excursion, he was always fond of having his companions compose 
pallbearers’ songs ( wan-ko ) . Contemporaries used to say, “ Chang sets 
out corpses below his room, and Yuan performs burials along the road. ” 

23.44 While Lo Yu was serving as a clerk in the administration of 
Ching Province, the governor, Huan Wen, gave a farewell party for Wang 
Ch’ia. Lo Yu, having come forward next to Huan and sat for a while, fi¬ 
nally excused himself to leave. Huan said, ^‘But just now you wanted to 
consult about something. Why are you leaving so soon?” 

Lo replied, “ Fve heard that the meat of white sheep is delicious, and 
since all my life I’ve never gotten to eat any, I made bold to seek a front 
seat, that’s all. I’ve got nothing to consult about. Now that Fve already 
eaten my fill, there’s no further need to stay. ” He showed not the slightest 
expression of embarrassment. 

23.45 Chang Chan, after a few drinks, used to sing pallbearers’ 
songs {wan-ko) with great pathos and poignancy. Huan Ch’ung said to 
him. You’re not one of T’ien Heng’s retainers; how have you suddenly 
reached such perfection?” 

23. 46 Wang Hui-chih was once temporarily lodging in another 
man’s vacant house, and ordered bamboos planted. Someone asked, 
“Since you’re only living here temporarily, why bother?” Wang whistled 
and chanted poems a good while; then abruptly pointing to the bamboos, 
replied, “How could I live a single day without these gentlemen?” 

23.47 While Wang Hui-chih was living in Shan-yin, one night 
there was a heavy fall of snow. Waking from sleep, he opened the panels 
of his room, and, ordering wine, drank to the shining whiteness all about 
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him. Then he got up and started to pace back and forth, humming Tso 
Ssu’s poem, “Summons to a Retired Gentleman” (Chao yin-shih), All at 
once he remembered Tai K’uei, who was living at the time in Shan ( south 
of Shan-yin). On the spur of the moment he set out by night in a small 
boat to visit him. The whole night had passed before he finally arrived. 
When he reached Tai’s gate he turned back without going in. 

When someone asked his reason, Wang replied, “I originally went on 
the strength of an impulse, and when the impulse was spent I turned back. 
Why was it necessary to see Tai?” 

23.48 Wang Hui once said, “Wine is just the thing which naturally 
draws a man up and sets him in a transcendent place. ” 

23.49 Wang Hui-chih once came out of retirement to the capital 
and his boat was still moored by the banks of the Blue-green Stream 
(Ch’ing-ch’i). He had long known that Huan I was skilled at playing the 
transverse flute («i) > but had never made his acquaintance. It happened 
that Huan was passing by along the shore while Wang was in the boat. One 
of the passengers, recognizing him, said, “It’s Huan I. ”Wang immediate¬ 
ly had someone convey his greetings, saying, “ I hear you’re skilled at pla¬ 
ying the flute. Would you try playing for me once?” 

Huan was already distinguished and famous at the time, but since he, 
too, had long been aware of Wang’s reputation, he immediately turned a- 
round and dismounted from his carriage, and, sitting informally on a fold¬ 
ing stool (hu-ch^uang) , played three tunes for him. When he had finished 
playing, he immediately remounted his carriage and departed. Guest and 
host never exchanged a single word. 

23.50 When Huan Hsiian was summoned to the capital to serve as 
equestrian forerunner to the crown prince ( Ssu-ma Te-tsung) , his boat 
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was moored at Rush Island (Ti-chu, in the Chin-huai River), Wang 
Ch’en, slightly drunk after having taken a powder, went to visit Huan. 
Huan set out wine for him, but since he was unable to drink it cold (be¬ 
cause of the powder) , Huan repeatedly said to his attendants, “ Have 
them warm {wen) the wine and bring it back. ” After doing so, he burst 
into tears and cried out, choking with grief. At that point Wang got up to 
leave, but Huan, wiping away his tears with his handkerchief, said to 
him, “What has my violation of my father’s taboo name (Wen) got to do 
with you?” Wang sighed and said, “Ling-pao, you’re really and truly free 
(m)!” 

23.51 Wang Kung once asked Wang Ch’en, “How would Juan Chi 
compare with Ssu-ma Hsiang-ju?” Wang repbed, “In Juan Chi’s breast it 
was a rough and rugged terrain (luai-k*uai) ; that’s why he needed wine to 
irrigate it. ” 

23. 52 Wang Ch’en sighed and said, “H for three days I don’t drink 
any wine, I feel my body and spirit are no longer intimate with each oth- 
er. 

23. 53 Wang Kung said, “A famous gentleman {ming-shih) doesn’t 
necessarily have to possess remarkable talent. Merely let a man be perpet¬ 
ually idle and a heavy drinker, and whoever has read the poem, “Encoun¬ 
tering Sorrow” {Li-sao) , can then be called a * famous gendeman. 

23.54 As Wang Hsin climbed Mt. Mao, he wept bitterly, saying, 
“Wang Hsin of Lang-yeh will finally die because of his passions!” 
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Chapter 24 Rudeness and Arrogance 


24. 1 The merit and moral power of Prince Wen of Chin ( Ssu-ma 
Chao ) were exceedingly great, and when he sat in any company his majes¬ 
ty and awesomeness were like those of a king. It was only Juan Chi, who, 
if he were present, would sit with legs sprawled apart, whistling and sing¬ 
ing, drinking without restraint, completely self-assured. 

24. 2 When Wang Jung was a young man of twenty he went to visit 
Juan Chi. At the time Liu Ch’ang was also present. Juan said to Wang, “I 
happen to have two dippers of excellent wine which I will drink with you. 
That fellow, Liu Ch’ang, will not be joining us. ” Thereupon the two men 
proceeded to exchange goblets (shang) and drink to each other’s health, 
while Liu Ch’ang never got a single cupful ( pei ). Nevertheless, in their 
conversation and jokes the three men acted quite as if nothing were out of 
the ordinary. 

When someone asked Juan about it, he replied, “ If it’s someone su¬ 
perior to Liu Ch’ang, I have no choice but to drink with him, or if it’s 
someone inferior to Liu Ch’ang, it’s improper not to drink with him. It’s 
only Liu Ch’ang himself with whom it’s quite all right not to drink at all. ” 

24. 3 Chung Hui was thoroughly equipped with ability and reasoning 
powers, but he had not previously been acquainted with Chi K’ang. Chung 
invited some worthy and outstanding gentlemen of the time to go with him 
to visit K’ang. K’ang was at that moment engaged in forging metal beneath 
a tree with Hsiang Hsiu assisting him at the bellows. K’ang continued to 
pound with the hammer without interruption, as if no one else were pres¬ 
ent. Some time passed without his exchanging a single word, until Chung 
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finally rose to go. K’ang said, “What had you heard that made you come, 
and what have you seen that now makes you leave?” 

Chung replied, “I came after hearing what I heard, and I’m leaving 
after seeing what I’ve seen. ” 

24. 4 Chi K’ang was on friendly terms with Lu An. Whenever one of 
them thought of the other, though he might be a thousand li away, he 
would order his carriage and go to visit him. Later An came once at a time 
when K’ang was not at home, and K’ang’s older brother, Hsi, came out 
the door to invite him in, but he would not enter. Instead, he wrote the 
character/eng, “phoenix,” on the door and left. Unaware of his meaning, 
Hsi still took it as a compliment, done especially for him. The character 
feng (is composed of two parts) : fan-niao “ordinary bird. 

24.5 When Lu Chi first came to Lo-yang from Wu, he consulted 
Chang Hua about whom he should visit. Liu Pao was one of them. After 
he had gone to his house, he found Liu was still observing mourning, but 
since Liu was by nature a lover of wine, when the civilities were ended, 
the first thing he did, without talking about anything else, was merely to 
ask, “In eastern Wu I hear there are long-necked bottle gourds (hu-lu). 
You haven’t by any chance brought any seeds along with you, have you?” 

Lu Chi and his younger brother, Lu Yun, were extraordinarily disap¬ 
pointed , and regretted having gone to see him. 

24.6 When Wang Ch’eng went out from Lo-yang to become gover¬ 
nor-general of Ching Province, his older brother. Grand Marshal Wang 
Yen, and other worthies of the time who came to see him off overflowed 
the roads. 

In the courtyard at the time there was a large tree, in the upper bran¬ 
ches of which was a magpie’s (cA’ue/i) nest. Taking off his outer garment 
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and headcloth, Wang Ch’eng climbed direcdy up into the tree to fetch the 
magpie fledglings. When his underclothes {liang-i) caught on a branch of 
the tree, he proceeded to take them off as well. After getting the fledg¬ 
lings, he climbed back down to play with them, his spirit and expression 
completely self-possessed, as if no one else were present. 

24.7 Whenever the monk Kao-tso (^nmitra) was among the com¬ 
pany at the home of the chancellor, Wang Tao, he would always recline at 
ease by the chancellor’s side. But whenever he saw Pien K’un, he would 
change his expression to one of great dignity, saying, “There’s a man of 
propriety and law. ” 

24. 8 At the same time that Huan Wen was serving as governor of 
Hsti Province, Hsieh I was grand warden of Chin-ling Commandery with¬ 
in the province. In the past they had generally been on friendly terms, 
but there had been nothing out of the ordinary. At the time that Huan was 
transferred to become governor of Ching Province, during the interval be¬ 
fore he started westward, his attitude and manner became exceedingly 
cordial. Hsieh I suspected nothing; it was only Lady Wang ( Wang Sui) , 
the wife of his younger brother, Hsieh Chii, who realized his motives in 
doing so and often said, “ Huan Wen’s attitude is extraordinarily different 
from what it was. He must be planning to go west in company with Hsieh 
I. ” 

Without announcement Huan picked Hsieh as his sergeant-at-arms. 
After Hsieh had gone up the Yangtze to Ching Province, he still continued 
the relation they had had as commoners, and in Huan’s presence would 
push back his headband and whistle and chant poems no differently from 
the way he had done in the old days. Huan often called him “ My ultra¬ 
mundane (fang-wai) sergeant-at-arms. ” 
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Later, under the influence of wine, Hsieh became less and less care¬ 
ful about the morning and evening formalities. Whenever Huan retired to 
his inner quarters Hsieh would always follow him in. Afterward on occa¬ 
sions when Hsieh was drunk, Huan would go to the apartment of his wife, 
the Princess of Nan-k’ang, to get away from him. His wife said, “K you 
didn’t have that crazy sergeant-at-arms, how would I ever get to see you?” 

24. 9 Right in front of his older brother, Hsieh An, Hsieh Wan was 
about to get up and look for the urinal. At the time Juan Yu was among the 
company and remarked, “Households that have newly become prominent 
are frank, but without manners. ” 

24, 10 Hsieh Wan was the son-in-law of Wang Shu, governor of 
Yang Province. On one occasion, wearing a white silk kerchief on his 
head, Hsieh rode in a small sedan chair ( chien-yii ) directly to the 
governor’s reception hall to see Wang Shu, and said to him bluntly, “Peo¬ 
ple say you’re a fool, sir. It’s true, sir; you really are a fool!” Wang Shu 
replied, “ It’s not that people don’t say this. It’s just that I gained fame late 
in life, that’s all. ” 

24. 11 Wfliile Wang Hui-chih was serving as Huan Ch’ung’s cavalry 
aide, Huan asked him, “WTiich ofiice are you in?” Wang replied, “I 
don’t know which office, but since every now and then I see people leading 
horses in, it seems to be where they take care of horses. ” 

Huan asked him on another occasion, “How many horses are there 
under your supervision?” Wang replied, “Since Confucius ‘didn’t ask a- 
bout the horses,’ how should anyone know their number?” 

On still another occasion Huan asked, “ How many horses have 
died?” Wang replied, “ ‘ Not yet knowing about life, how can one know 
about death? ’ ” 
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24.12 Hsieh An once went out of retirement with his younger broth¬ 
er, Hsieh Wan, westward (from the Eastern Mountains to Chien-k’ang). 
As they were passing through Wu Commandery ( Soochow) , Hsieh Wan 
wanted them to go together to visit the grand warden, Wang Tien, at his 
home. Hsieh An said, “I’m afraid he won’t necessarily entertain us. 

You’re just not important enough. ” 

Wan continued insistently to demand that they go, but An was ada¬ 
mant in refusing to turn back. In the end Wan went alone. After he had 
sat for a while, Wang proceeded to retire into his inner quarters. Hsieh 
appeared extraordinarily pleased, supposing that his host was about to treat 
him generously. After a long while Wang finally came back out with his 
hair newly washed and spread it out to dry. Again he did not stop to sit 
down, but continued to rest on a folding stool ( hu-ch uang ) in the central 
courtyard drying his hair in the sun. His spirit and manner were proud and 
contemptuous, and he had not the slightest intention of entertaining his 

visitor. 

At this point Hsieh finally withdrew. Before he had reached the boat 
he shouted out from a distance for Hsieh An. An said to him, A-Ii 
(Wang Tien) just doesn’t do that sort of thing. ” 

24. 13 While Wang Hui-chih was serving as Huan Ch’ung’s aide, 
Huan said to him, “You’ve been in my headquarters a long time now. It’s 
time we got together and put your affairs in order. 

Wang at first made no answer, but merely looked high in the air and 
pressed his hand-board (shou-pan) against his cheek. Finally he said, 
“ Ever since morning the Western Hills certainly have had a lively air a- 
bout thern! ” 

24. 14 When Hsieh Wan went on the northern expedition (against 
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Former Yen in 358) he constantly demonstrated his superiority by whis¬ 
tling and chanting poems, and never showed any consideration for his of¬ 
ficers or men. His elder brother, Hsieh An, highly respected and loved 
Wan, but sensing that Wan would surely be defeated, he accompanied 
him on the expedition. Very casually he said to Wan, “Since you’re the 
supreme commander, you should invite your generals to banquets now and 
then to cheer their morale. ” 

Wan followed his advice and forthwith called together all the gener¬ 
als, but said nothing whatsoever to them, except to point toward those 
seated about him with his ju-i baton and remark, “You gentlemen are all 
stalwart foot soldiers (f5u). ” The generals were highly incensed and re¬ 
sented him all the more for this. Hsieh An, wishing to make some pro¬ 
found demonstration of kindness and trust, went in person to eveiy one, 
from the divisional commanders on down, to express his earnest apologies 
on behalf of his brother. After Hsieh Wan was defeated, the rank and file 
wanted to use the occasion to get rid of him, but at the same time they 
said, “We should spare him for Hsieh An’s sake. ” Thus by good fortune 
he escaped with his life. 

24. 15 Whenever Wang Hsien-chih and his younger brother Hui- 
chih went to visit their maternal, uncle, Ch’ih Yin, they always wore 
leather shoes {lu) , and in their greeting were most careful to observe the 
etiquette proper to maternal nephews. But after Yin’s son, Ch’ih Ch’ao, 
died they always wore wooden clogs {chi) , and their deportment and man¬ 
ners were contemptuous and rude. When Ch’ih asked them to be seated, 
they would always say, “We’re busy and haven’t any time to sit. ” 

Once, after they had left, Yin said with deep feeling, “If Ch’ao 
hadn’t died, those rats wouldn’t dare act like that! ” 
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24, 16 Wang Hui-chih was once traveling through Wu Commandery 
(Soochow) , when he noticed that at the home of a certain gentleman and 
great officer there were some extremely fine bamboos. The owner already 
knew that Hui-chih would be going by and for this reason had watered and 
swept, and prepared food and drink, and was sitting in his reception hall 
waiting for him. 

Wang went by in a small sedan chair {chien-yii) directly to a spot be¬ 
neath the bamboos, where he intoned poems and whistled for a long while. 
The host, already disappointed, was still hopeful that on his way back they 
might make contact, but after a while Wang was on the point of going di¬ 
rectly out the gate. His host would not tolerate it at all, but ordered his at¬ 
tendants to bolt the gate and not let him out. Through this means Wang 
gained a better appreciation of his host, and in the end remained to sit and 
enjoy himself thoroughly before leaving. 

24. 17 Once when Wang Hsien-chih was passing through Wu Com¬ 
mandery on his way to K’uai-chi, he heard that Ku Pi-chiang had a famous 
garden there. Although he had previously never been acquainted with the 
owner, he went directly to his house. It happened that Ku was just then 
entertaining guests and friends with food and drink, but Wang wandered a- 
bout at will through the garden, and, when he had finished, pointed a- 
round to indicate its good and bad features,just as if no one else were pres¬ 
ent. 

Ku, suddenly losing his patience, said, “To be inconsiderate of one’s 
host is impolite, but to presume on one’s noble birth to be insolent toward 
others is downright immoral. Anyone who fails on both counts isn’t fit to be 
classified as a human being—he’s just a northern boor {t$’ang) , that’s 
all!” And with that he drove Wang’s attendants out the gate. Wang, alone 
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in the sedan chair, was turning this way and that (looking for his attend¬ 
ants ). Ku , observing that the attendants after a long time had still not re¬ 
turned , later ordered someone to escort Wang outside the gate. Through it 
all Wang remained carefree and unconcerned. 
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Chapter 25 Taunting and Teasing 


25. 1 While Chu-ko Chin was serving as governor of Yii Province 
( southern Honan) , and was about to send his lieutenant-governor to the 
court (at Lo-yang) , he said to him, “My little son knows how to con¬ 
verse ; you may talk with him. ” The lieutenant-governor went several times 
to visit Chin’s son, K’o, but K’o refused to see him. Later they met by 
chance at a gathering at the home of Chang Chao, where the lieutenant- 
governor cried out to K’o, “Tut! tut! young master!” 

Hearing this, K’o teased him, saying, “Yii Province has risen in re¬ 
volt! Why the ‘tut! tut! ’ 

The lieutenant-governor replied, “The governor is enlightened, and 
his subjects worthy. I haven’t heard of any revolt. ” 

K’o said, “In antiquity, even when the Sage-king Yao was on the 
throne, the Four Ill-Omened Ones ( ssu~hsiung ) were among his sub¬ 
jects. ” 

The lieutenant-governor retorted, “ It wasn’t only the Four Ill-Omened 
Ones. So was ( Yao’s idiot son) Tan Chu! ” At this the whole company 
roared with laughter. 

25.2 “Emperor Wen” of Chin ( Ssu-ma Chao) was riding in the 
same carriage with the two Ch’ens (Ch’en Ch’ien and Ch’en Tai). As he 
passed by Chung Hui’s place, he called out to invite him to ride with 
them, then immediately drove the carriage off, leaving him behind. By the 
time Chung had come out, the carriage was already far away. After Chung 
had caught up with them, the “Emperor” teased him, saying, “When I 
made an appointment with you to travel, why did you dilly-dally so? I kept 
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looking for you, but you were far, far away {yao-yao) and never came. ” 

Chung Hui replied, “Martial (chiao), virtuous (i), and true 
(shih) , why should I have to keep company with the crowd (ch*Un)'?^* 

Again the “Emperor” asked Hui, “What sort of man was Kao Yu?” 

Hui replied, “He didn’t come up to the Sage-kings Yao and Shun at 
the top of the scale, nor did he compare with the Duke of Chou and Confu¬ 
cius at the bottom, but for all that, he was the most virtuous (i) knight of 
his entire age. ” 

25. 3 Chung YU served as a palace attendant and possessed a quick 
wit. One time he was present at a banquet in the house of Prince Ching of 
Chin (Ssu-ma Shih). At the time Ch’en Ch’iin’s son, T’ai, and Wu 
Chou’s son, Kai, were with him among the company, and were both tea¬ 
sing Yii. 

Prince Ching said, “What sort of man was Kao Yu?” 

Yii replied, “A virtuous (i) knight of antiquity. ” Then, turning a- 
round, he said to Ch’en T*ai and Wu Kai, “ A gentleman is ‘ all-embracing 
(chou) and impartial’ ; he ‘keeps company with all men (ch’Un) , and 
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joins no factions (tang), ’ ” 

25.4 Chi K’ang, Juan Chi, Shan Tao, and Liu Ling were in the 
Bamboo Grove drinking and were well in their cups when Wang Jung ar¬ 
rived later. Juan Chi said, “Here comes this vulgar fellow again to spoil 
our mood. ” 

Laughing, Wang replied, “Do you mean to say your mood is some¬ 
thing that can be spoiled?” 

25.5 (After the conquest of Wu in 280) Emperor Wu of Chin 
( Ssu-ma Yen) asked the last Wu ruler. Sun Hao, “I hear you southerners 
like to sing ‘ you-your’ songs (erh-ju ko ). Could you sing one for us?” 
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Hao was just in the midst of drinking, and therefore raised his cup to 
pledge a toast to the emperor, singing, 

"‘Formerly your {ju) neighbor, 

Now your minister. 

To you {ju) a cup of wine; 

May you live a myriad springs! ” 

The emperor regretted having asked him. 

25. 6 When Sun Ch’u was young he wanted to become a recluse. 
Speaking of it once to Wang Chi, he intended to say, “PU pillow my 
head on the rocks and rinse my mouth in the streams. Instead, he said 
by mistake, “PU rinse my mouth with rocks and pillow my head on the 
streams. ” 

Wang asked, “Are streams something you can pillow on, and rocks 
something you can rinse with?” 

Sun repbed, “ My reason for pillowing on streams is to ‘ wash my 
ears, ’ and my reason for rinsing with rocks is to " sharpen my teeth ’ ( li- 
ch^ih). ” 

25.7 (In Chang Min’s poetic essay) “Ch’in Tzu-yii’s Head Reproa¬ 
ches Him” (T’ou Tse Chin Tzu-yii) are the words; 

“ You’ve never been the equal of 
Wen Yung of T’ai-yiian (Shansi) , 

Or Hsiin Yu of Ying-ch’uan ( Honan) , 

Or Chang Hha of Fan-yang (Hopei), 

Or Liu Hsii, the imperial clan officer, 

Or Tsou Chan of I-yang (Honan) , 

Or Cheng Hsii of Ho-nan ( Honan). 
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Among these gentlemen 

One (Wen Yung) stammers and stutters out of tune, 

Another (Hsiin Yii) , sick and ugly, rarely speaks. 

One (Chang Hua) , lacking manners, is overstocked with airs, 
Another ( Liu Hsu) , foulmouthed, is short on wit. 

The mouth of one ( Tsou Chan) seems stuffed with syrup, 

The head of another ( Cheng Hsti) looks like a kerchiefed drug 
pestle. 

Still, since their writings are readable, 

And their thoughts both clear and orderly, 

They climbed on dragons, flew with phoenixes, 

And all together mounted Heaven’s hall. 

25.8 Wang Hun and his wife, Lady Chung (Chung Yen) , were 
once sitting together when they saw their son Wang Chi passing through the 
courtyard. With a pleased expression, Hun said to his wife, “That you 
have borne us a son like this is enough to put my mind at ease. ” 

Laughing, his wife replied, “ If I’d gotten to marry your younger 
brother Wang Lun, the sons I’d have borne would definitely not have been 
merely like this! ” 

25.9 Hsiin Yin and Lu Yiin had previously not been acquainted 
with each other. When the two met at a gathering in the home of Chang 
Hua, Chang had them converse together. Since he considered them both to 
have unusual ability, he forbade them to use the ordinary words of greet¬ 
ing. Lu Yiin therefore raised his hand and said, “Lu Shih-lung here, the 
‘ Gentleman-Dragon among the Clouds’ ( Yiln-chien Shih-lung ). ” 

Hsiin Yin responded, “ Hsiin Ming-ho here, the ‘ Crying Crane be¬ 
neath the Sun' (jih-hsia Ming-ho ) . ” 
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Lu continued, “Since you’ve opened up the blue clouds (ch’ing-yiin) 
and spied the white pheasant (pai-chih) , why don’t you stretch your bow 
and fit your arrow to the string?” 

Hsun replied, “ I originally supposed it was a ‘ dragon in the 
clouds, ’ ‘ spirited and strong’ ig'jwi-g’jwi) , but now it turns out to be on¬ 
ly a deer on the mountain’ {shan-lu) , an ‘ elaphure in the wild’ {yeh- 
mi). The quarry is weak and the crossbow strong, so I’m reluctant to 
shoot. ” At this Chang clapped his hands and laughed aloud. 

25. 10 Lu Wan once went to visit Chancellor Wang Tao, who fed 
him some curds ( lao ). After Lu had returned home he proceeded to get 
sick. The following morning he wrote Wang a note, saying, “Yesterday I 
ate a little too many curds and was in critical condition all night. Though 
I’m a native of Wu, I came very near to becoming a northern {ts’ang) 
ghost! ” 

25.11 When Emperor Yuan’s (Ssu-ma Jui) son Ssu-ma Yu was 
bom, he made presentations all around to his ministers. In expressing his 
thanks, Yin Hsien said, “The birth of an imperial son is cause for the 
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whole realm to rejoice together. But since your servant earned no merit in 
the matter, he doesn’t presume to hope for such a generous gift. ” 

Laughing, the emperor said, “In a matter of this kind how could I 
have let you earn any merit?” 

25.12 Chu-ko Hui and Chancellor War^ Tao were once arguing to¬ 
gether about the order of precedence of their respective surnames. Wang said, 

“Why is it people don’t say ‘Ko and Wang, ’ but always* Wang and Ko’?” 

Chu-ko Hui retorted, “ It’s just like their sa 5 dng * donkeys and hor¬ 
ses , ’ rather than ‘ horses and donkeys, ’ Does that mean donkeys are bet¬ 
ter than horses?” 
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25.13 When Liu Tan saw Chancellor Wang Tao for the first time it 
was at the height of the summer months. The chancellor, pressing his ab¬ 
domen against a pellet chessboard, remarked, “ Ah! how cool ( ho nai 
ch’eng) ! ” 

After Liu had left, someone asked him, “ Now that you’ve seen Wang 
Tao, what do you think of him?” 

Liu replied, “ I didn’t observe any other special accomplishments, ex¬ 
cept merely to hear him talk in the Wu dialect, that’s all. ” 

25. 14 Wang Tao was once drinking together with the other courti¬ 
ers. Raising a colored glass (liu-li) bowl, he said to Chou I, “The belly 
of this bowl is extraordinarily empty, yet it’s called a precious 
vessel. Why?” 

Chou replied, “This bowl is lustrous and luminous, genuinely clear 
and translucent. That’s the only reason it’s precious. ” 

25. 15 Hsieh K’un said to Chou I, “You’re like a sacred tree (she- 
shu). When seen jtom a distance, towering majestically, it brushes the 
blue sky. But when one comes in for a closer look, its roots turn out to be 
the lair of foxes, and underneath there’s accumulated filth and nothing 
more. ” 

Chou replied, “ The fact that its branches brush the sky is no indica¬ 
tion that it’s high, and the fact that foxes have fouled up its lower part is 
no indication that it’s unclean. The pollution of ‘ accumulated filth ’ is 
what you yourself are harboring. Why bother to boast about yourself?” 

25. 16 When Wang Ytieh was young he was affable and well-man¬ 
nered, and his father. Chancellor Wang Tao, loved and doted on him with 
the utmost affection. They often played encirclement chess {wei-ch%) 
together. Once, when the chancellor was on the point of making a move, 
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Wang Yiieh pressed down his fingers and would not let him. Laughing, the 
chancellor said, “How do you get to do that? It seems we have a ‘melon- 
creeper relationship ’ ( kua-ko ) with each other! ” 

25. 17 Emperor Ming (Ssu-ma Shao) once asked Chou I, “What 
sort of person is Liu Tan?” 

Chou replied, “ Of course he’s a gelded bull weighing a thousand cat- 
ties ( chin ). ” Wang Tao guffawed at his answer, so Chou continued, “ Not 
as attractive, to be sure, as a curly-homed cow, pirouetting round and 
round. ” 

25.18 Chancellor Wang Tao was once propping his head on Chou 
I’s knees. Pointing to Chou’s belly, he said, “What have you got in 
there?” 

Chou replied, “ In here is an empty cavern with nothing in it. Howev¬ 
er, there’s room for several hundred of you fellows. ” 

25.19 Kan Pao was relating to liu Tan the contents of his “Record 
of the Search for Spirits” (Sou-shen chi), Liu said to him, “You’re what 
might be called the Tung Hu of the ghostly world. ” 

25. 20 Hsu Tsao once went to Ku Ho’s house. Until that moment Ku 
had been asleep within the bed curtains. On his arrival, Hsii went straight 
over to the pillow at the comer of the bed to talk with him. Presently he 
invited Ku to go out walking with him. Ku thereupon ordered his servants 
to fetch new clothes from the table ( chi ) , and changed into them from 
those he was wearing. 

Laughing, Hsii said, “ Do you mean to say you have walking clothes, 
too?” 

25.21 K’ang Seng-ytian’s eyes were deep-set and his nose high. 
Chancellor Wang Tao often teased him about it. Seng-yiian replied. 
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“ The nose is the face’s mountain, 

And the eyes its pools (yilan) , 

H the mountain’s not high, it has no power, 

Or the pool’s not deep, they are not clear. ” 

25.22 Ho Ch’ung used to go to the Wa-kuan Temple where he per¬ 
formed rites and worshipped with fervent devotion. Juan Yii once said to 
him, “Your ambition is greater than all space and time (yii-chou) , and 
your valor traverses the ages. ” 

Ho asked, “And to what do I owe this sudden accolade from you 
today?” 

Juan replied, “ I’m aiming at becoming grand warden of a command- 
ery of several thousand households, and still haven’t been able to achieve 
it. But you’re aiming at becoming a buddha. Don’t you call that great?” 

25.23 (In 343) Yu I had started on a large-scale expedition against 
the Hu barbarians ( Shih Hu of Later Chao). But after he had formed his 
battle lines, he stopped short and stationed his men at Hsiang-yang. 

Yin Hsien sent him a letter enclosing an “as-you-wish” baton (ju~i) 
with one comer broken off, to tease him. 

Yu replied with another letter, stating, “1 received what you sent. 
Although it’s a damaged object, I still intend to repair and use it. ” 

25. 24 Huan Wen, taking advantage of a fall of snow, was about to 
go hunting, but before doing so he dropped by the houses of Wang Meng, 
Liu Tan, and the other conversationalists. When Liu Tan saw him 
dressed so lightly and severely, he asked, “You old rascal (lao-tsei) ^ 
what are you going to do in this outfit?” 

Huan retorted, “ If I didn’t do this, then how in blazes could you fel¬ 
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25. 25 Ch’u P’ou once asked Sun Sheng, “When will your history of 
the dynasty be completed?” 

Sun replied, “It should have been finished long ago, but in public 
bfe IVe no leisure, so it’s dragged on until now. ” 

Ch’u said, “The ancients ‘transmitted, but did not create. ’ What’s 
the necessity of being in the ‘silkworm chamber’ {ts'an~shih)*l'' 

25. 26 While Hsieh An was living in the Eastern Mountains, orders 
from the court summoning him to the capital to take office came down fre¬ 
quently, but he never moved. Later he came out of retirement to become 
Huan Wen’s sergeant-at-arms. As he was about to set out from Hsin-t’ing 
(a suburb of Chien-k’ang) , the courtiers aU came out to give him a fare¬ 
well party. 

Kao Sung, who was then serving as junior censor, also went to bid 
him farewell. Earlier Kao had had a few drinks and took advantage of the 
fact to act as if he were drunk. Teasing Hsieh, he said, “You often disre¬ 
garded the wiU of the court and remained in lofty retirement in the Eastern 
Mountains. At the time, whenever anyone talked about it, they would al¬ 
ways say, ‘If Hsieh An is unwilling to come out of retirement, what’s to 
be done about the people?’ But now I’m wondering, what will the people 
do about you?” Hsieh laughed, but did not answer, 

25.27 At first while Hsieh An was living in the Eastern Mountains 
as a commoner, some of his older and younger brothers had already be¬ 
come wealthy and honorable. WTienever there was a gathering of the vari¬ 
ous branches of the family it always created quite a stir among the popu¬ 
lace. 

An’s wife, Lady Liu, teased him, saying, “Shouldn’t a great man 
bke you be like this too?” 
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Holding his nose, Hsieh replied, “ My only fear is that I shan’t es¬ 
cape it, that’s all. ” 

25. 28 The monk Chih Tun through an intermediary once ap¬ 
proached the monk Chu Ch’ien to purchase Yang Mountain from him. Ghu 
Ch’ien sent back the answer, “ I never heard of Ch’ao Fu or Hsii Yu pur¬ 
chasing a mountain for their hermitage. ” 

25.29 Wang Meng and Liu Tan never had any respect for Ts’ai 
Mo. The two men once went to Ts’ai’s place to converse, and after a long 
while finally asked him, “ How would you rate yourself in comparison with 
Wang Yen?” 

Ts’ai replied, “I’m not the equal of Wang Yen. ” 

Wang and Liu glanced at each other and smiled, then they asked, 
“In what respect aren’t you his equal?” 

Ts’ai replied, “Wang Yen was spared ever having guests like you. ” 

25.30 When Chang Hsiian-chih was in his eighth year one of his 
front teeth was missing. An older person, knowing he was an unusual 
child, once made a point of teasing him about it and asked, “ Why have 
you opened that doggie gate in your mouth?” 

Quick as a flash Chang answered, “Just to let people like you go in 
and out! ” 

25. 31 On the seventh day of the seventh month Hao Lung went out 
in the sun and lay on his back. When people asked what he was doing, he 
replied, “I’m sunning my books. ” 

25. 32 Hsieh An originally had the determination to live as a recluse 
in the Eastern Mountains. But later stringent orders from the court kept 
coming, and, unable any longer to protect himseK, he finally went to take 
up his post as Huan Wen’s sergeant-at-arms. At the time someone made 
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Huan a present of some medicinal herbs, among which was some yiian- 
chih (“far-reaching determi-nation”). Huan took some and asked Hsieh, 
“This medicine is also called hsiao-ts’ao (“small grass”). How is it that 
the same thing has two names?” 

Hsieh did not have time to answer before Hao Lung, who was present 
at the time, answered in a flash, “That’s easy to explain. When you’re liv¬ 
ing as a recluse it’s ‘ far-reaching determination, ’ and when you’re out in 
public life it’s ‘ small grass. ’” 

Hsieh An appeared extremely embarrassed at this. But Huan Wen, 
glancing at him, laughed and said, “ This statement by Aide-de-camp Hao 
isn’t bad at that, and, you’ll have to admit, it’s extremely apt. ” 

25. 33 Yii Yiian-chih once went to visit Sun Sheng (Sun An-kuo). 
On the way he happened to catch sight of Sun’s son, Fang, outside. Fang 
was still young, but he possessed a quick wit. By way of testing him, YU 
asked, “Where’s your father, Sun An-kuo?” 

Quick as a flash, the boy replied, “At the house of your father, Yii 
Chih-kung (Yii I). ” 

Yii laughed aloud and said, “The Suns are pretty prosperous 
(sheng) , to have a boy like you!” 

Sun Fang snapped back, “It’s not equal to the luxuriant luxuriance 
(i^k-idk) of the Yus!” 

After Sun Fang had returned home he told everybody, “ I certainly 
won, since I got to repeat his old man’s name twice! ” 

25. 34 Fan Wang was once at a gathering in the home of Emperor 
Chien-wen (Ssu-ma Yii) and was on the point of being defeated in a con¬ 
versation bout. Pulling Wang Meng by the hand, he begged, “You help 
me! ” Wang replied, “ This isn’t the kind of thing that can be helped even 
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by the ‘ strength that uproots mountains ’ ! ” 

25. 35 While Hao Lung was serving as Huan Wen’s aide to the 
Commandant of the Southern Man barbarians, there was a gathering on the 
third day of the third month, at which everyone composed poems. Who¬ 
ever was unable to do so paid a forfeit by drinking three dipperfuls of 
wine. 

At first Lung was unable to compose anything and paid the forfeit. But 
after drinking the three dippeifuls, he seized a brush and wrote the words: 

“The chii-yii leaps in the clear pool. 

Huan Wen asked, “What on earth is a chii-yli"!” Lung replied, “The 
Man barbarians call ‘ fish ’ chu-yii, ” 

Huan asked, “ Who ever heard of using the Man language to compose 
poetry?” 

Lung replied, “I came a thousand li to serve under Your Excellency’s 
command, and only got to be an aide in the Man-barbarian headquarters, 
so how can I avoid using the Man language?” 

25. 36 Yuan Ch’iao once went to visit Liu Hui. At the time Hui was 
in an inner room sleeping, and had not yet gotten up, so Ytian composed 
the following poem to tease him: 

“The hom-graced pillow gleams on the patterned pad; 

The broidered cover shines on the extended mat. ” 

Liu had married the daughter of the Chin Emperor Ming (Ssu-ma 
Shao ) , the Princess of Lu-ling. When the princess saw the poem, she re¬ 
marked with some pique, “ That Yuan Ch’iao is a madman left over from a 
bygone age! ” 

25. 37 Yin Jung responded to a poem of Sun Ch’o with the words, 

“ So now again I’ll imitate a song... ” 
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Liu Tan, laughing at the awkwardness of his wording, asked, 
“Just what is it you want to imitate?” 

Yin replied, “I’ll even imitate his ‘ slippity-slops’ (dfip-l&p). Why 
must it only be his ‘ tingally-lings’(ts^iang-Ziereg-) ? ” 

25.38 After Huan Wen had deposed the Duke of Hai-hsi ( Ssu-ma 
I) , and established Emperor Chien-wen ( Ssu-ma Yli) , the deposed 
emperor’s personal attendant, Hsieh An, had an interview with Huan, at 
which he prostrated himself before him. Huan was startled and said with a 
laugh, “An-shih, what are you doing, going to such lengths?” 

Hsieh replied, “ I’ve never seen a case where the ruler prostrated 
himseK (pai) in front, while his minister stood upright (li) behind. ” 

25.39 Ch’ih Tan once wrote a letter to Hsieh An in which he re¬ 
ferred to Wang Hsiu in the following terms; I hear there is a certain young 
man who is cherishing ideas of ‘ inquiring about (the size and weight of) 
the tripods ( wen-ting^. ’ I don’t know if this is a case of Duke Huan s vir¬ 
tue declining,’ or of the ‘ later generation which is to be held in awe. 

25.40 Chang Chen was the grandfather of Chang P’ing. One time 
he said to P’ing’s father, “I’m no match for you. ” 

Before P’ing’s father had quite understood the reason for the remark, 
Chang Chen went on, “ You have a fine son. 

Fing, who was only a few years of age at the time, pressing his hands 
together, said, “Grandpa, is it fair to use a son to poke fun at his father?” 

25.41 Hsi Tso-ch’ih (a native of Hsiang-yang in the south) and 
Sun Ch’o (whose family hailed from Fai-yuan in the north) had not previ¬ 
ously known each other. Both were present at a gathering of Huan Wen’s 
staff. Huan said to Sun, “You may converse with my aide, Hsi 
Tso-ch’ih. ” 
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Sun began (quoting “Songs” , No. 178) ; 

“Stupid the southern boors of Ching 
Who dare oppose a mighty state. ” 

Hsi countered (quoting “Songs” , No. 177) ; 

“In punishing the northern hordes (Hsien-yiin) , 

Our troops have come to T’ai- 5 ^tian town. ” 

25.42 Huan Ssu was Wang Hun’s nephew on his mother’s side 
( wai-sheng ) , and in his physical features resembled his uncle, a fact 
which was exceedingly distasteful to him. His paternal uncle, Huan Wen, 
said, “You don’t resemble him all the time, but only occasionally. A con¬ 
stant resemblance is a physical matter, whereas an occasional resemblance 
is spiritual. ” 

Huan Ssu was more displeased than ever. 

25.43 Wang Hui-chih once went to visit Hsieh Wan. The monk 
Chih Tun was already present among the company and was looking about 
him with extreme haughtiness. Wang remarked, “If Chih Tun’s beard and 
hair were both intact, would his spirit and mood be even more impressive 
than they are now?” 

Hsieh replied, “Lips and teeth are necessary to each other, and one 
can’t do without either of them, but what have the beard and hair do with 
the spirit and intelligence?” 

Chih Tun, his mood and expression showing extreme displeasure, 
said: “ My seven-foot body is this day at the service of you two worthies! ” 

25. 44 When Ch’ih Yin was appointed to the northern headquarters 
as governor-general of Hsii Province, Wang Hui-chih went up to the Ch’ih 
family gate and called out, “ ‘ The strategy of adaptation to change is not 
his forte ’ ! ” He kept intoning it over and over without stopping. 
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Yin’s son, Ch’ih Jung, said to his brother, Ch’ao, “Father was just 
appointed to his post today, and for Wang Hui-chih to talk like this is ex¬ 
traordinarily impudent, not to say absolutely intolerable. 

Ch’ih Ch’ao replied, “ What he’s repeating is Ch’en Shou’s criticism of 
Chu-ko Liang. When someone compares the head of your family to Chu-ko 
Liang, what more can you say?” 

25.45 Wang Hui-chih once went to visit Hsieh An. Hsieh asked 
him, “What is meant by a ‘seven-word poem* ?” 

By way of reply, Hui-chih quoted the lines (from the Ch'u-tz'u) ; 

“ Is it better to be spirited and proud like a colt 
of a thousand li , 

Or to drift aimlessly about like a duck 
in the midst of a pond?” 

25.46 Wang Tan-chih and Fan Gh’i were once summoned simulta¬ 
neously by Emperor Chien-wen (Ssu-ma Yii) . Fan was older but lower in 
rank, while Wang was younger but higher in rank. As they were about to 
go in, each more and more insistently urged the other to go first. 

After this had gone on for some time, Wang finally ended up behind 
Fan, where he quipped, “Winnow it and toss it; the chaff and unripened 
kernels fall in front. ” 

Fan retorted, “Sift it and wash it; the sand and gravel remain behind. ” 

25.47 When Liu Yiian-chih was young he was recognized by Yin 
Hao, who praised him to Yii Liang. Yii Liang was extremely pleased and 
proceeded to take him on as an assistant. After he had greeted him, he 
had him sit on a single couch {tu-t^a) while he conversed with him. That 
day Liu failed conspicuously to come up to expectations, and Yii, some¬ 
what disappointed, finally named him “Yang Hu’s crane. ” 
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Previously, Yang Hu had a crane which was skilled at dancing. One 
time Yang praised it to a guest, but after the guest arrived, when Hu tried 
to drive it forward, it made a flurry of feathers but would not dance. This 
is why Yu Liang compared Liu YUan-chih to the crane. 

25. 48 Wei I had always possessed a m£ignanimous nature, but liter¬ 
ary ability and scholarship were not among his accomplishments. On his 
first appointment to public office, as he was about to set out for his post, 
Yu Ts’un teased him, saying, “FU make a ‘ three-point pact’ with you: for 
‘ pure conversationalists, ’ death; for writers and essayists, mutilation; and 
for estimators of character, penalties to match their crimes. ” 

Wei Laughed good-humoredly, with no trace of resentment in his 

face. 

25.49 Ch’ih Ch’ao wrote a letter to YUan Hung characterizing Tai 
K’uei and Hsieh Fu as follows; “Those whose manner is constant and re¬ 
sponsible should have their reputations published abroad, and no others. ” 
Ch’ih considered YUan himself to be inconstant, and therefore took this 
means to needle him. 

25.50 Fan Gh’i wrote a letter to Ch’ih Ch’ao in which he said, 
“Wang Hsien-chih has no forgiveness or tolerance anywhere in his body. 
Lift up his skin, and underneath you will find no extra generosity. ” 

Ch’ih Ch’ao wrote back, “How can not having any extra generosity 
anywhere in his body compare with not being real anywhere in his body?” 

Fan Ch’i was by nature specious and unreal, full of affectations. This 
is why Ch’ih Ch’ao ridiculed him. 

25.51 The two Ch’ihs (Ch’ih Yin and Ch’ih T’an) were devotees of 
the Tao, while the two Hos ( Ho Ch’ung and Ho Chun) were devotees of 
the Buddha. Both made large contributions of money to gain merit. Hsieh 
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Wan remarked, “The two Ch’ihs pay court to the Tao, while the two Hos 
fawn on the Buddha. ” 

25.52 While Wang Tan-chih was in the western provincial head¬ 
quarters at Chiang-ning ( seat of the governor of Yang Province) , he once 
held a debate with Chih Tun. Han Po, Sun Ch’o, and the others were all 
present. Chih Tun’s argument frequently suffered minor reverses, where¬ 
upon Sun Ch’o remarked, “ Today the dharma master is like a man wearing 
a tattered padded coat in a briar patch; everywhere he touches he gets 
snagged. ” 

25. 53 Fan Ch’i, observing that Ch’ih Ch’ao’s worldly sentiments 
were not sufficiently bland (tan) , made sport of him, saying, “Po I and 
Shu Ch’i, Ch’ao Fu and Hsii Yu, all have had their reputations come down 
unbroken to the present day. Did they have to labor their spirits and toil 
their bodies like Shih K’uang ‘ adjusting the bridges of his zither, ’ or Hui- 
tzu * leaning on his desk ’ 

Ch’ih had not yet answered, when Han Po interposed, “ Why not ( be 
like the cook, Pao Ting, and just) let your * roving blade ’ ( move freely 
in places that are) all empty?” 

25.54 (The future) Emperor Chien-wen ( Ssu-ma Yii) was once 
walking in the upper part of the palace. Wang Hsi-chih and Sun Ch’o were 
behind him. Pointing at Emperor Chien-wen, Wang said to Sun, “Here’s 
a man who chews on fame (tan~ming k"o). ” 

Turning back, Emperor Chien-wen said, “ Naturally there are in the 
realm fellows with sharp teeth (li-ch’ih erh), ” 

Later when Wang Yun became governor of K’uai-chi Principality, 
Hsieh Hstian came out of the capital as far as Ch’ti-o to give him a farewell 
party. Wang Yiin’s son, Wang Kung, who had just quit his post as privy 
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councillor, was also present. During the conversation Hsieh mentioned this 
incident, and as he did so cast a glance at Wang Kung, saying, “Your 
teeth, too, seem not to have been dull, eh?” 

Wang replied, “They’re not dull; I’ve had some experience of that. ” 

25.55 One summer day Hsieh Hslian was lying stretched out on his 
back, when his uncle, Hsieh An, arrived unexpectedly, early in the 
morning. Hsiian had no time to put on his clothes, but dashed out of the 
room barefooted before getting into his shoes and offering salutations. 
Hsieh An observed, “ Your behavior might be called * first rude, and af¬ 
terward respectful, ’ eh?” 

25.56 While Ku K’ai-chih was serving as Yin Chung-k’an’s assis¬ 
tant , when the latter was governor of Ching Province, he requested a leave 
of absence to return east (to K’uai-chi). At that time the regulations gov¬ 
erning such cases did not provide for the use of cloth sails, Ku insistently 
demanded to have one, and after finally succeeding, set out on his journey 
down the Yangtze. When he had gotten as far as Broken Tomb Island, he 
ran into a windstorm and suffered heavy damages. In a note to Yin Chung- 
k’an he wrote, “ The place is named Broken Tomb, and it really was an 
escape by breaking out of the tomb! The traveler is safe and sound, and 
the cloth sail intact. ” 

25.57 When Fu Lang first crossed the Yangtze River, Wang Su- 
chih, who was an enormously curious person, kept asking him about per¬ 
sonalities in the Central States, and about local products and customs 
there, without stopping. 

Fu Lang got very annoyed with him, and the next time when he star¬ 
ted again to ask about the price of male and female slaves, Lang replied, 

“ The diligent and attentive ones with some intelligence cost up to a hundred 
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thousand cash,but the brainless ones who keep asking slavish and servile 
questions only bring a few thousand and no more. ” 

25. 58 The reception hall of the Eastern Villa was a room paneled 
mih wooden boards. Hsieh Chung once went there to visit the grand tutor, 
Ssu-ma Tao-tzu, at a time when it was filled with guests. From the fiiBt 
Hsieh exchanged words with no one, but only stared up at the ceiling and 
said , I see Your Highness has now ‘ Westem-barbarianized ’ (Hsi-Jung) 
his room. ” 

25.59 Whenever Ku K’ai-chih chewed sugarcane (kan~che) he would 
always start at the tip [and work toward the middle]. When anyone asked his 
reason, he would reply, “By slow degrees I enter the realm of delight. ” 

25. 60 Emperor Hsiao-wu (Ssu-ma Yao) entrusted Wang Hsiin with 
the task of finding a husband for his daughter, the Princess of Chin-ling, 
saying, “Persons in the massive boulder category, like Wang Tun and 
Huan Wen, are no longer to be found. Furthermore, persons who, when 
things start to go their way, also like to meddle in the affairs of other fami¬ 
lies are definitely not needed. Someone just like Liu T’an or Wang Hsien- 
chih would be the best. ” 

Hsun recommended Hsieh Hun. 

Afterward, when Yiian Shan-sung wanted to contract a marriage with 
the Hsiehs, Wang HsUn said to him, “Don’t you dare come near the ‘for¬ 
bidden meat slice ^ (chin-lUan) 

25. 61 Huan Hsiian was once playing a game of “sequences” (yii- 
tz’u) , and everyone was composing verses with the rhyme/topic liau, “en¬ 
ded. ” Ku K’ai-chih began: 

“Flames devour the level plain, and leave no trace unbumed. ” 

( Imu) 
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Huan continued: 

“With white clothes wrap the coffin round, and by it 
plant the banners. ” iiiu) 

Yin added; 

“Throw the fish into the deep; release the flying bird. ” (tieu) 
Next they continued, using the rhyme/topic ngjwie, “dangerous. ” 

Huan Hsiian began; 

“ Poised on a spear point, rice is washed, and on a 
sword point steamed. ” (t^’wie) 

Yin continued; 

“ An old man of a hundred years climbs up a withered branch. ” 

() 

Ku added; 

“Upon the windlass {lu-lu) o’er the well there lies 
an infant child. ” {lizi) 

One of Yin’s aides who was present chimed in; 

“Blind man astride a sightless horse at midnight 
brinks the deep abyss. ” Q%) 

“Hear! Hear!’^ cried Yin, “You’re getting too close to home!” This was 
because Yin Chung-k’an was squint-eyed {miao-mu), 

25. 62 Huan Hsiian once went out to practice archery. He had an aide 
named Liu and another aide named Chou who paired off to compete with each 
other. As the contest drew toward completion they lacked but one hit. 

Liu said to Chou, “If you don’t make a hit this time. I’ll flog you. ” 
Chou replied, “ How has it come to the point of taking a flogging from 

o” 

you? 
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Liu said, “H even a man as noble as Po-ch’in didn’t escape a flog¬ 
ging, how much less should you?” 

Chou showed not the slightest sign of feeling insulted. Huan remarked 
to Yii Hung, "Aide-de-camp Liu should quit reading books, and Aide-de- 
camp Chou should apply himself a bit more to his studies. ” 

25.63 Huan Hsiian was discussing the Lao-tzu with the monk Tao- 
yao, while Wang Chen-chih, who was serving as Huan’s supervisor of re¬ 
cords, was also present. Huan said, "Supervisor Wang, here, may regard 
his own baby name, and think of its meaning. ” 

Wang bad not yet answered, but began to guffaw loudly. Huan add¬ 
ed, “Wang Ssu-tao is ‘Thinking of the Way,’ so he’s able to laugh like a 
big boy. ” 

25.64 When Tsu Kuang walked he always drew in his head. One 
time he went to visit Huan Hsiian, and as he first got down from his carri¬ 
age, Huan said, "The sky is extremely clear and bright, but Aide-de- 
camp Tsu seems to be coming from a room with a leaky roof ( wu-lou ). ” 

25.65 Huan Hsiian had always despised his cousin, Huan Hsiu. 
While Hsiu was living at the capital he owned a fine peach tree, and 
Hsiian frequently went to his place to ask for peaches, but in the end he 
never got any good ones. Hsiian wrote a letter to Yin Chung-wen in which 
he made sport of Huan Hsiu, saying, “When the ‘ virtue of the ruler is 
prosperous and enlightened, ’ the distant Su-shen tribes send as tribute 
their thomwood (hu) arrows. But when this is not the case, then even 
things that grow between one’s own fence and wall are unobtainable. ” 
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Chapter 26 Contempt and Insults 


26. 1 The grand marshal, Wang Yen, once asked his son, Wang 
Hsiian, “Your uncle, Wang Ch’eng, is a famous gentleman. Why is it you 
don’t admire or respect him?” 

Hsiian replied, “Who ever heard of a famous gentleman who spends 
the whole day talking nonsense?” 

26.2 Yii Liang once said to Chou I, “Everyone compares you to 
Yiieh. ’ Chou asked, “Which Yiieh? Are you referring to Yiieh I?” 

“No,” replied Yii, “Just YQeh Kuang. ” 

Chou said, “Why carve and paint the woman of Wu-yen to make her 
come up to Hsi Shih?” 

26.3 The monk Chu Ch’ien said, “People call Yii Liang a famous 
gentleman—him with three ton or more of faggots and brambles in his 
breast! ” 

26.4 Yu Liang’s power and dignity were sufficient to overthrow 
Wang Tao. While Yti was at Shih-t’ou, Wang was once present at a 
party in Yeh-ch’eng. A strong wind started to raise the dust, and 
Wang, whisking it away with his fan, said, “ YU Liang’s dust is con¬ 
taminating me! ” 

26. 5 When Wang Hsi-chih was young he suffered from a severe im¬ 
pediment in his speech. One time when he was at the home of the general¬ 
issimo, Wang Tun, Wang Tao and Yu Liang came in later, and Wang 
Hsi-chih immediately got up to leave. The generalissimo detained him, 
saying, “It’s only the director of works from your own family and Yii Li¬ 
ang. What objection can you possibly have to them?” 
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26.6 Chancellor Wang Tao belittled Ts’ai Mo, saying, “When I 
used to go on outings with Wang Ch’eng and Juan Chan by the shores of 
the Lo River, where did anyone ever hear of any son of Ts’ai K’o?” 

26. 7 When Ch’u P’ou had newly crossed the Yangtze River, he was 
once entering the east and came to the Chin-ch’ang Pavilion in Wu . Vari¬ 
ous prominent persons from the area of Wu were gathered for a banquet in 
the pavilion. Although in the past Ch’u P’ou had enjoyed an honorable rep¬ 
utation, at the time, since he was traveling in haste, he was not recog¬ 
nized or singled out. They instructed the waiters to give him a great deal of 
hot tea ( ming- chih ) , but to put very few rice dumplings wrapped in bam¬ 
boo leaves (tsung) into the liquid. As soon as he finished drinking the tea 
they would immediately add more, so that in the end he never got to eat 
his fill. 

After Ch’u had finished drinking (the tea) , he nonchalantly raised 
his hand and announced to the company, “ My name is Ch’u P’ou. ” At 
this the whole banquet broke up in alarm and everyone was thrown into 
confusion. 

26.8 While Wang Hsi-chih was in the south, whenever Chancellor 
Wang Tao wrote him a letter he would always sigh in disappointment over 
his sons and nephews (chih), “Hu-t’un, Tiger-piglet (Wang Feng- 
chih) , and Hu-tu, Tiger- calf (Wang Piao-chih) ,” he wrote, “are turn¬ 
ing out to be just like (their names). ” 

26.9 Once when Ch’u P’ou was descending southward (toward the 
capital) , Sun Ch’o saw him on board the boat, and in the course of their 
conversation they touched on Liu Fan’s death. Sun wept profusely and 
took the occasion to chant the words (from the “Songs” ) ; 

“With this man’s passing (wang) , 
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The state has suffered sorely. ” 

Ch’u, becoming very angry, replied, “ In his whole life, when was Liu 
Tan ever compared with you? And yet now you’re presenting this pose to¬ 
ward other people! ” 

Holding back his tears, Sun said to Ch’u, “You should remember me 
(too, when I’m gone) ! ” His contemporaries all laughed at him for being 
so talented, yet at the same time so vulgar by nature. 

26. 10 (Ca. 346) the General Governing the West, Hsieh Shang, 
wrote a letter to Yin Hao, who was then governor of Yang Province, re¬ 
questing the governorship of K’uai-chi Principality on Liu Tan’s behalf. 

Yin replied, “ Liu Tan is the biggest of all the swashbucklers 
( hsia ) , who promotes the interests of those who agree with him and is vin¬ 
dictive against those who disagree. I’ve often thought you’ve degraded 
yourself excessively [ to be with him ] . ” 

26. 11 When Huan Wen marched toward Lo-yang, he crossed to the 
north by way of the Huai and Ssu rivers. Climbing to the turret of his ship 
{p’ing-ch ’eng lou) with his subordinate officers, he looked out over the 
Central Plain, and with deep feeling said, “For causing the Sacred Land 
to be engulfed (by barbarians) and to lie waste for a hundred years, Wang 
Yen and those about him can’t escape bearing the blame! ” 

His aide-de-camp, Yiian Hung, answered him forthrightly, “Fate 
naturally brings its falls and rises; why was it necessarily the fault of Wang 
Yen and those about him?” 

Coloring angrily, Huan Wen turned about and said to all who were 
present, “Have you gentlemen ever heard of Liu Piao? He owned a large 
ox weighing a thousand cattles. It ate ten times as much fodder and beans 
as ordinary oxen, but when it came to bearing heavy burdens or traveling 
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long distances, it wasn’t even the equal of a sick calf. When Ts’ao Ts’ao 
invaded Ching Province he cooked the ox to feast his officers and men. At 
the time everyone expressed delight. ” Huan’s intention was to make an a- 
nalogy with Yiian Hung. Everyone present was frightened, and even Yuan 
himself turned pale. 

26. 12 Yuan Hung and Fu Tao were serving together on Huan Wen’s 
staff. Every time Huan had an outing or a banquet, he would always refer to 
them as Yiian- Fu”. Yiian felt extremely insulted by this, and often com¬ 
plained to Huan, saying, “Your Excellency’s generous intentions are still 
not sufficient to bring glory to the officers of state. As long as I’m placed 
shoulder to shoulder with Fu Tao, what disgrace is equal to this?” 

26. 13 While Kao Jou was in retirement in the east he was held in 
very great esteem by Hsieh Shang. But after he came out to the capital, he 
was not recognized by either Wang Meng or Liu Tan. Hsieh Shang said, 
“Recently I’ve seen Kao Jou writing memorials in large numbers, but so 
far he’s gotten no results. ” 

Liu Tan replied, “Naturally he can’t live in an out-of-the-way place, 
and without any rank in his little comer (kdk-d£iak) , write proposals and 

treatises for other people. ” 

When Kao Jou heard of it, he said, “ I had nothing to ask from 
him. ” Someone repeated his remark to Liu Tan, who said, “Indeed, I, 
too, have nothing to offer him. ” However, whenever he was going to an 
outing or a banquet, he would always write to his hosts, “You may invite 
the magistrate of An-ku. ” The magistrate of An-ku was Kao Jou. 

26. 14 Liu Tan, Chiang Pin, Wang Piao-chih, and Sun Ch’o were 
once seated together at a party. Chiang and Warig had mutually contemp¬ 
tuous expressions on their faces. Chiang made a threatening gesture with 
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his hand toward Wang and shouted, “You rapacious clerk!” His tone and 
expression were both extremely harsh. 

Liu T’an, looking around at Chiang, asked, “ Is this real anger, and 
not just the sound of ugly words or the sight of boorish looks?” 

26. 15 When Sun Ch’o composed the “Eulogy to Master Shang- 
ch’iu” in his “Eulogies on the Immortals” (Lieh-hsien tsan) , he 
wrote; 

“ What he is herding—what are they? 

They seem almost to be not real pigs. 

If they should meet with wind or clouds, 

They’d soar like dragons in the sir. ” 

The majority of his contemporaries thought it was a capably written piece of 
verse, but Wang Shu said to the others, “Recently I saw a composition by 
the son of the Sun family in which he asked, ‘ What are they?’ Well, 
they were real pigs. ” 

26. 16 (In 362) Huan Wen wanted to have the capital moved back 
to Lo-yang, in order to promote the work of enlarging and pacifying the 
empire. Sun Ch’o sent up a memorial warning against such a move in 
which the argumentation was extremely reasonable. 

When Huan saw the memorial, he mentally accepted it, but at the 
same time was angry with Sun for disagreeing with him. He sent someone 
to convey his thoughts to Sun, saying, “Why don’t you reread your own 
‘ Poetic Essay on Fulfilling My Original Resolve’ {Sui~ch"u ju ), instead of 
forcing your way into other people’s and the state’s affairs?” 

26. 17 Sun Ch’o and his older brother Sun Tung once went to Hsieh 
An’s house to spend the night, and their conversation on this occasion was 
extremely miscellaneous and trivial. Hsieh’s wife. Lady Liu, was behind 
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the wall listening and heard everything they said. The next day, on retur¬ 
ning ( from escorting the Sun brothers home) , Hsieh asked his wife, 
“What did you think of last night’s guests?” 

Lady Liu replied, “In my late elder brother’s home (Liu Tan) there 
were never any guests like these. ” Hsieh appeared deeply embarrassed. 

26. 18 (The future) Emperor Chien-wen ( Ssu-ma Yu) was once 
conversing with Hsii Hsiin. Hsii said, Let’s discuss the problem of the 
conflict between loyalty to ruler or parent, ” whereupon Emperor Chien- 
wen made no further response. After Hsti had left, he said, “Hsii Hsiin 
certainly should not have gone so far as this! ” 

26.19 After Hsieh Wan’s defeat at Shou-ch’un, he wrote a letter to 
Wang Hsi-chih in which he said, “I’m ashamed to have betrayed your for¬ 
mer kindness. ” 

Pushing the letter aside, Wang said, “This was the self-admonition of 
the sage-kings, Yu and Tang!” 

26. 20 A transverse flute (ti) which Ts’ai Yung had once made from 
a bamboo rafter which had caught his eye, Sun Ch’o allowed a female dan¬ 
cer to brandish about and break. On hearing of it, Wang Hsi-chih cried 
out in great indignation, “ A priceless musical instrument which has been a 
family heirloom for three generations, that blankety-blank idiot son of the 
Sun family has smashed and broken! ” 

26.21 Wang Tan-chih did not get on at all with the monk Chih 
Tun. Wang called Chih a “specious sophist”, and Chih characterized 
Wang with the words, “Wearing a greasy cap and tattered cloth single 
robe, with a copy of the ‘ Tso Commentary’ tucked under his arm, chasing 
along behind Cheng Hsiian’s carriage—I ask you, what sort of dust-and- 
filth bag is he, anyhow?” 
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26. 22 Sun Ch’o composed an obituary for Wang Meng, which 
went, 

“ I together with the Master— 

A friendship not for power or gain. 

Our hearts were pure as limpid water, 

As we shared this mystic flavor. ” 

When Wang Meng’s grandson, Wang Kung, saw it, he remarked, “The 
talented gentleman is immodest. Why would my late grandfather ever have 
had any dealings with this man?” 

26.23 Hsieh An once said to his sons and nephews, “It’s only 
Hsieh Wan of whom it can be said, He’s one in a thousand years. ” 

Hsieh Hstian said, “The feelings Wan carries in his bosom aren’t yet 
sufficiently humble; how does he alone get to have such a reputation?” 

26.24 With a knowing air Yii Ho said to Hsieh An, “P’ei Ch’i re¬ 
lates in his ‘ Forest of Conversations’ {YL) that Hsieh An said of P’ei 
Ch’i, ‘ P’ei’s not a bad fellow; what need is there anymore to drink wine?’ 
And in another passage P’ei says that Hsieh An characterized Chih Tun, 
saying, ‘ He’s like Chiu-fang Kao and his judging of horses. Chiu-fang 
paid no attention to whether the horses were black or brown, but picked 
them for their spirit and endurance. 

Hsieh An replied, “I never made either one of those statements. P’ei 
himself just made them up out of whole cloth, that’s all! ” 

Yii’s mood was considerably dampened by this, and accordingly he 
recited for Hsieh Wang Hslin’s “Poetic Essay on Passing Beneath Master 
Huang’s Wineshop” Ching Huang-kung chiu-lu-hsia fu. 

When he had finished reading it, Hsieh said absolutely nothing either 
in praise or criticism of the work, but merely remeu’ked, “ So you’re now a 
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scholar of Mr. P’ei, eh?” 

From this time on the “Forest of Conversations” fell into disrepute. 
Any copies still in existence today were all made previous to this incident, 
and even these no longer include any conversations attributed to Hsieh An. 

26.25 Wang Tan-chih was not recognized by Chih Tun, and ac¬ 
cordingly composed a treatise on “Why a ^ramana is not Capable of Be¬ 
coming an Eminent Gentleman ” ( Sha-men pu-to wei kao-shih lun) , the 
general outline of which maintained that an eminent gentleman always lives 
in a state of mental freedom, harmonious and joyful, while the ^ramana, 
although claiming to be beyond earthly ties, is, on the contrary, more than 
ever in bondage to his doctrine and cannot be said to be fully self-pos¬ 
sessed in his feelings and disposition. 

26.26 Someone asked Ku K’ai-chih, “Why don’t you ever chant 
poems in the manner of the scholars of Lo-yang (Lo^sheng yung) ?” 

Ku replied, “Why should I make a noise like an old slave woman?” 

26. 27 Yin Chi and Yii Heng were both grandsons on their mothers’ 
side of Hsieh Shang. Yin was quick-witted from his youth, but Yii never 
appreciated him. One time they both went to visit Hsieh An. An stared in¬ 
tently at Yin Chi and then said, “A-ch’iao, you certainly resemble your 
grandfather, Hsieh Shang. ” 

At this Yii muttered in a low voice, “ How does it turn out that he re¬ 
sembles him?” 

Hsieh An continued, “Ch’iao’s cheeks are like Hsieh Shang’s. ” 

Yii said, “Khis cheeks resemble Hsieh Shang’s, is that enough to be 
proud of?” 

26.28 An old characterization of Han Po went, “Seize his elbow, 
and there’s no character or bone (feng-ku ). ” 
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26.29 After Fu Hung had rebelled against the Later Ch’in and re¬ 
turned his allegiance to the Chin, the grand tutor, Hsieh An, often enter¬ 
tained him. Hung fancied himself to have ability, and in most cases en¬ 
joyed getting the better of other people. On one occasion there was no one 
present who could break him, but it happened that Wang Hui-chih ar¬ 
rived, and the grand tutor had them converse together. Wang merely 
stared at him for a long time, then, turning, said to the grand tutor, “ He, 
too, in the end is no different from the others. ” Fu withdrew in great em¬ 
barrassment. 

26.30 When the monk Chih Tun entered the east, he went to see 
Wang Hui-chih and his brothers. After his return to Chien-k’ang someone 
asked him, “After seeing the Wangs, what do you think of them?" Chih 
replied, “1 saw a flock of white-necked crows (pai-ching wu) and heard 
nothing but the sound of their loud caw-cawing. ” 

26.31 When Wang T’an-chih recommended Hsii Hsiin to be ap¬ 
pointed a clerk in the Board of Civil Office, Ch’ih Tan said, “ The chan¬ 
cellor-prince (Ssu-ma Yu) is a lover of gossip (hao-shih) ; don’t let Hsu 
Hsiin get to sit at the head of the company. ” 

26.32 Wang Ho-chih once said of Hsieh Yen, “He’s as nervous 
and fidgety (ytt&k- yu&k) as a falconer who’s lost his falcon. " 

26.33 When Huan Hstian saw someone who was not quick-witted, 
he would always say angrily, “ 1 suppose if you got some pears from the Ai 
family, you’d cook them before eating, wouldn’t you?” 
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Chapter 27 Guile and Chicanery 

27, 1 When Ts’ao Ts’ao was young he used to be fond of playing the 
knight-errant {yu-hsia) with Yiian Shao. Observing that a certain man 
had just taken a wife, they took advantage of the situation to steal into the 
courtyard of the groom’s house and during the night’s festivities shouted 
out, “ There’s a kidnapper about! ” 

As the people inside the “blue-green hut” (ch*ing-lu) all rushed out 
to look, Ts’ao Ts’ao entered, and drawing his sword seized the bride and 
made off with her. Reemerging together with Yiian Shao, they lost their 
way and landed in a bramble patch, from which Shao was unable to extri¬ 
cate himself. Ts’ao thereupon shouted again in a loud voice, “The kidnap¬ 
per is here! ” 

In a desperate panic Shao wrenched himself free, and in this way they 
both escaped. 

27.2 Once while Ts’ao Ts’ao was on campaign he lost the way to a 
water supply and the three armies were all suffering from thirst. At this 
point he issued the order: “Ahead is a large grove of plum trees, loaded 
with fruit. The sweet-sour juice may serve to quench your thirst. ” 

When the officers and men heard this their mouths all began to water, 
and by this means they were able to reach a spring which lay ahead of 
them. 

27.3 Ts’ao Ts’ao used to say, “Whenever anyone wants to threaten 
me, I always feel a presentiment of it in my heart. ” Accordingly he said to 
one of his underlings with whom he was intimate, “ Hide a dagger in your 
bosom and come stealthily to my side. I will, of course, say that I feel a 
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presentiment in my heart and have you seized and punished. But for your 
part, don’t say a word about having been asked to do it, and nothing more 
will come of it. What’s more, I’ll reward you generously. ” 

When the man was seized he was completely confident, supposing 
there was nothing to be afraid of, and as a result he was decapitated. Until 
the moment of his death this man was unaware of what was happening. But 
Ts’ao Ts’ao’s subordinates thought it was all real, and those who were plot¬ 
ting rebellion suppressed their feelings. 

27.4 Ts’ao Ts’ao used to say, “No one may make a false move toward 
me while I’m asleep, or I’ll immediately knife him without even realizing what 
I’ve done. AU you attendants had better be extremely cautious about this. ” 
Some time later he was feigning sleep when a person who was in his 
favor stealthily placed a coverlet over him, whereupon Ts’ao immediately 
knifed her to death. From this time on, whenever Ts’ao Ts’ao was asleep, 
none of his attendants dared approach him. 

27. 5 When Yiian Shao was young he once dispatched a man by night 
to thrust a two-edged sword ( chien ) at Ts’ao Ts’ao (through the bed cur¬ 
tains). The thrust was a little low and failed to hit the mark. Ts’ao calculat¬ 
ed that the next one would surely be higher, and therefore lay face down on 
the bed: When the sword struck again, it was, as expected, too high. 

27.6 After the generalissimo, Wang Tun, had begun his rebellion, 
he bivouacked his troops at Ku-shu. The Chin emperor Ming ( Ssu-ma 
Shao), even though he possessed valor and martial ability, was still suspi¬ 
cious and fearful of Wang’s intentions. Accordingly, donning his armor 
and riding a Pa-tsung (Szechwan) horse, he took in his hand a present of 
a gold horsewhip, and secretly went to investigate the position and strength 
of Wang’s troops. 
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Ten or more li before he reached Wang’s camp, there was an old 
woman innkeeper who kept a rest station and eating place. As the emperor 
passed by he stopped to rest, and said to the old woman, “Wang Tun has 
raised an army to plot rebellion, and suspicion and harm will befall all loy¬ 
al and good subjects. The court is frightened and alarmed, and the gods of 
soil and grain are in trouble. So Tve been working morning and night to 
spy on him, and Fm afraid my person and movements might possibly be 
detected, or that something may go awry. In the event of my being pur¬ 
sued, would you be so good as to conceal me?” Whereupon he presented 
the old woman innkeeper with the horsewhip and departed. 

He traveled on to Tun’s camp, made a tour through it, and then went 
out. Some of the officers noticed him and remarked, “This is no ordinary 
man! ” Wang Tun, who was lying asleep, felt a sudden presentiment in his 
heart, and awaking said, “This must be the brown-bearded Hsien-pei 
slave who’s come here!” Whereupon he ordered some horsemen to 
pursue him. 

Already aware [the intruder] was several li ahead of them, the pursu¬ 
ing officers accordingly asked the old woman, “You haven’t by any chance 
seen a brown-bearded man riding a horse past here, have you?” 

The old woman answered, “He left long ago. You couldn’t possibly 
catch up with him. ” Whereupon the horsemen gave up the thought of fur¬ 
ther pursuit and turned back. 

27.7 When Wang Hsi-chih was under ten years old, his uncle, the 
generalissimo, Wang Tun, was extremely fond of him, and frequently had 
him sleep within his own bed curtains. 

One morning the generalissimo had gotten out of bed first before Hsi- 
chih had gotten up. A short while later Ch’ien Feng entered the room and 
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the two men started to discuss business. Forgetting all about the fact that 
Hsi-chih was still inside the bed curtains, Wang Tun proceeded to talk 
about his plot to rebel. 

Hsi-chih woke up, and after he beard what they were discussing, he 
realized there was no prospect of escaping alive. Accordingly he gagged 
and vomited, soiling his face and bedclothes, then feigned a deep sleep. 

Wang Tun was already half-through discussing his business before he 
remembered that Hsi-chih had not yet gotten up when with a shock of a- 
larm he cried, “ There’s no help for it but to put him out of the way! ” But 
when he opened the curtains and saw the vomit spread in all directions, he 
believed that Hsi-chih really was in a deep sleep and thereby the boy’s life 
was preserved. At the time people praised Wang Hsi-chih for his sagacity, 
27.8 Tao K’an, having come down from the upper reaches of the 
Yangtze River to the aid of the capital during the troubles over Su Chtin, 
ordered the execution of Yii Liang, saying, “ It’s necessary to sacrifice Yti 
Liang in order to mollify Su Chun. ” 

If Yii had wanted to take refuge or hide somewhere it would have been 
impossible, or if he had wanted to meet Tao K’an face to face, he was a- 
fraid he would be apprehended, and he was in a quandary whether to go 
forward or backward. Wen Ch’iao urged Yii to go and visit T’ao K’an, say¬ 
ing, “Just prostrate yourself (pai) before him from a distance, and noth¬ 
ing further will come of it; I guarantee it for you. ” 

Yii Liang followed Wen’s advice and went to see T’ao. As soon as he 
arrived he prostrated himself. T’ao himself got to his feet and stopped him, 
saying, “For what reason is Yii Yiian-kuei prostrating himself before T’ao 
Shih-heng?” 

When Yii had finished he again made his way down to the lowest seat. 
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Again Tao himself demanded that he come up and sit with him. After he 
was seated, Yii finally confessed his faults and blamed himself and made 
his profound apologies. Quite unconsciously T’ao found himself becoming 
generous and forgiving. 

27. 9 Wen Ch’iao had lost his wife. The family of his paternal aunt 
(tsung-ku) , Lady Liu, because of the disorders of the times, had broken 
up and scattered. There was only one daughter left, very beautiful and in¬ 
telligent , and the aunt entrusted Wen Ch’iao with the task of finding her a 
suitable husband. Wen, who had secret designs on marrying the girl him¬ 
self, replied, “A good son-in-law is hard to find. But how would someone 
be who was merely like me?” 

His aunt said, “[Our family,] already the battered remains of loss 
and devastation, is only looking for some crude means of survival, some¬ 
thing adequate to comfort me for my remaining years. How could I pre¬ 
sume to hope for someone like you?” 

Wen then withdrew, and after a few days announced to his aunt, 
“Tve already found a matrimonial candidate. As far as his fame and offi¬ 
cial status are concerned, the son-in-law is in no way inferior to myself. 

So saying, he deposited an engagement present of a jade mirror stand {ch- 
ing~fai). His aunt was utterly delighted. 

After the wedding and the exchange of bowing, the girl pushed aside 
the silk fan with her hand, clapped her palms together, and laughed a- 
loud, saying, “I suspected all along that it was you, you old rascal! It 

turned out just the way I expected! ” 

The jade mirror stand had come into Wen Ch’iao’s possession while he 
was serving as Liu K’un’s senior administrator, during the northern expedi¬ 
tion against Liu Ts’ung (in A. D. 314). 
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27.10 Chu-ko Hui’s daughter, Wen-piao, was the wife of YU Hui. 
After she became a widow she vowed that she would never again leave her 
home in marriage. Now this girl’s nature was extremely proper and firm, 
and there was no prospect of ever getting her to set foot again in a wedding 
carriage. But since Chu-ko Hui had promised her in marriage to Chiang 
Pin, he moved the family to be near the Chiangs. At that time, tricking his 
daughter, he had announced, “It’s time to move,’’whereupon all the mem¬ 
bers of the family left at once, leaving the daughter behind alone. When 
she woke up to what had happened, it was already too late for her to leave. 

When Chiang Pin came that evening the girl cried and carried on at 
great length, but after several days she gradually subsided, Chiang Pin 
then came in after dark to spend the night, but still remained on the oppo¬ 
site bed. Later, observing that her mood was growing calmer, Pin at 
length feigned a nightmare, not awaking for a long while as his cries and 
gasps became more and more agitated. Finally the girl called for her slave 
girl and said, “ Call to Mr. Chiang and wake him up! ” 

At this Chiang leaped up and came over to her, saying, “I am just a 
man of the world. As for my nightmares, what have they to do with you that 
I should be wakened? But now that you are so concerned about me, you 
can’t very well avoid talking with me. ” The girl was silent and ashamed, 
and after this her feelings and attitude grew more and more affectionate. 

27. 11 When the monk Chih Min-tu was about to flee southward 
across the Yangtze River, he had as his companion a northern (ts’ang) 
monk. Min-tu plotted with him, saying, “H we go to the land east of the 
river with nothing but the old theory, I’m afraid we’ll never manage to 
eat. ” So together they concocted the “ Theory of Mental Nonexistence 
( hsin-wu i ), 
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As it tinned out, this northern monk never succeeded in crossing the riv¬ 
er, but Min-tu actually expounded on the theory in the south for many years. 

Later another northern monk came south to whom the former monk 
had entrusted the following message: “ Ask Min-tu for me, ‘ How can the 
Theory of Nonexistence be established? ’ We concocted this scheme as an 
expedient to save ourselves from starvation and nothing more. Don’t go on 
with it; otherwise you’ll be betraying the Tathogata. ” 

7. 12 The ugliness of Wang Tan-chih’s younger brother, Wang 
Ch’u-chih, was unsurpassed. Even by the time he was grown no one had 
offered to make any marriage contract with him. 

Sun Ch’o had a daughter, A-heng, who was also mean and perverse. 
She, too, had no prospect of marriage. Accordingly, Sun went to visit 
Wang Tan-chih and asked to see Ch’u-chih. 

After he had seen him, he proceeded to dissimulate, saying, “It turns 
out this man is perfectly all right, after all. He’s not at all like what people 
have said about him. How could it have happened that until now no mar¬ 
riage has ever been arranged for him? Now I have a daughter, who, when 
all’s said and done, isn’t at all bad. But for an insignificant and impover¬ 
ished gentleman (han-shih) like me it wouldn’t be proper to make any ar¬ 
rangement with you. 1 wish you would have Ch’u-chih many the girl, ” 

Wang T*an-chih was delighted, and notified his father, Wang Shu, 
saying, “Sun Ch’o has just now come and out of the blue says he wants a 
wedding contract with Ch’u-chih. ” 

Wang Shu was both surprised and pleased. It was only after the wed¬ 
ding had taken place and the girl’s obstinacy and garrulousness were well 
on the way to surpassing Ch’u-chih’s own that they realized how Sun Ch’o 
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27. 13 Fan Wang as a person was fond of utilizing sagacious de¬ 
vices, but occasionally through excessive devising, he came to grief. It 
happened once that after being dismissed from office, he was living in 
Tung-yang Commandery. The grand marshal, Huan Wen, was then sta¬ 
tioned in Nan-chou, so Fan went there intending to throw in his lot with 
him. At the time Huan was just on the point of summoning the malcontented 
and the frustrated to arms with a view to overthrowing the court. Moreover, 
while Fan Wang was living in the capital he had from the beginning always 
had a fine reputation. Huan supposed that Fan had come so great a distance 
just to throw in his lot with himself, and his happiness knew no bounds. 

When Fan entered the hall, Huan’s whole body was stretched taut 
with anticipation, and he talked and laughed with great delight. Turning 
around he remarked to his secretary, YUan Hung, “Lord Fan for the time 
being can serve as minister grand ordinary. ” 

Fan had no sooner seated himself than Huan thanked him for his 
kindness in coming so great a distance. But although Fan had indeed in¬ 
tended to throw in his lot with Huan, he nevertheless became apprehensive 
that if he catered to the trend of the times he might lose his reputation, so 
in the end he replied, “ Although I cherish this audience, it happens that 
my deceased son is secretly buried hereabouts, and it s for this reason that 
I’ve come to visit his grave. ” Huan was visibly disappointed. All his for¬ 
mer humility and deference in one moment came to an abrupt end. 

27.14 When Hsieh HsUan was young he was fond of wearing a fra¬ 
grant sachet of purple silk gauze dangling over his hand. His uncle, the 
grand tutor, Hsieh An, disliked it, but did not want to hurt his feelings, 
so as a ruse he gambled with him, and, winning the sachet, immediately 
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Chapter 28 Dismissal from Office 

28. 1 At the time of the Western Chin court, when he was a young 
man, Chu-ko Hung had a reputation for purity, and was held in honor by 
Wang Yen. Contemporary character estimates even compared him with 
Wang. Later he was slandered by members of the faction of his 
stepmother’s family, who accused him of being “ insane and seditious. ” 
On the eve of his banishment to a distant place, his friends, all followers 
of Wang Yen, went to visit him in prison to bid him farewell. Hung 
asked, “Why is the court banishing me?” 

Wang replied, “They say you’re ‘ insane and seditious. 

Hung said, “ If I’m seditious, then I should be killed; and if insane 
why should I be banished?” 

28. 2 As Huan Wen entered Shu and had come into the midst of the 
Three Gorges, someone in the ranks captured a baby gibbon ( ylian ). Its 
dam, clinging to the bank and crying pitifully, followed for over a hundred 
li and would not go away. Finally she leaped onto the boat and on landing 
immediately expired. When they tore her open and looked into her abdo¬ 
men they found her entrails all cut, inch by inch. When Huan Wen heard 
of it he was furious, and ordered the man dismissed. 

28.3 After Yin Hao had been dismissed and was living in Hsin-an, 
all day long he kept writing characters in the air. Officials and commoners 
of Yang Province, remembering his past favors while he was governor, fol¬ 
lowed him about secretly and observed him, discovering that he was writ¬ 
ing only the four characters, to-to kuai-shih, “Tut! Tut! What a strange 
business! ” and nothing else. 
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28.4 During a banquet at Huan Wen’s place a certain aide-de-camp 
picked up {chi) boiled shallots (hsieh) with his chopsticks to eat, but 
they did not immediately break apart. Those who were eating with him, 
moreover, offered no assistance, and he kept holding them without letting 
go, so that the whole company roared with laughter. 

Huan Wen said, “If people don’t even assist each other while eating 
from the same platter, how much less would they do so in danger or dis¬ 
tress?” Whereupon he ordered that (those who had not helped) be dis¬ 
missed from office. 

28.5 After Yin Hao had been dismissed he harbored resentment a- 
gainst the future Emperor Chien-wen (Ssu-ma Yti) , saying, “He lifted 
me up and set me on a hundred-foot tower, and then shouldered the ladder 
and made off with it. ” 

28. 6 After Teng Hsia had been dismissed from office he went to vis¬ 
it the imperial tombs. On his way he saw the grand marshal, Huan Wen, 
who asked him, “Why have you grown so much thinner?” 

Teng replied, “I feel ashamed before Meng Min; I can’t help being 
regretful over the broken pot. ” 

28. 7 After Huan Wen had deposed the grand minister, Ssu-ma 
Hsi, and his son, Ssu-ma Tsung, he proceeded to send up a memorial, 
stating, “It is fitting to cut off one’s closer sentiments in order to preserve 
long-range plans. E we get rid of the grand minister and his son, we may 
be spared later regrets. ” 

Emperor Chien-wen (Ssu-ma Yii) responded to the memorial in his 
own hand, “I have not the heart even to speak of the matter, much less go 
beyond words. ” Huan Wen continued to send up further memorials whose 
language grew successively more insistent and stringent. Chien-wen finally 
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replied. If the House of Chin is to remain vital and enduring, then Your 
Excellency should obey this rescript. But if the great mandate has passed 
from Us, then We request to make way for a more worthy man. ” 

When Huan read the rescript his hands trembled and the sweat 
poured down his face. After that he desisted. The grand minister and his 
son were exiled to distant Hsin-an (western Chekiang). 

28. 8 After Huan Hsiian’s defeat, his personal attendant, Yin 
Chung-wen, returned to the capital to become consulting aide to the grand 
marshal, Liu Yii. His mood appeared different—no longer what it was in 
days gone by. In front of the reception hall of the grand marshal’s head¬ 
quarters there was an ancient locust tree ( huai ) with very luxuriant foli¬ 
age. On the occasion of the first of the month Yin was in the reception hall 
with all the others and looked intently at the tree for a long while. Sighing, 
he said, “The locust tree is declining; it no longer has the will to live. ” 
28. 9 Since Yin Chung-wen had in the past possessed both fame and 
prestige, he himself thought that he would surely become a pillar of state 
in the court administration (after Huan Hsiian’s fall in A. D. 404) , but 
instead he was unexpectedly made grand warden of Tung-yang, for which 
he felt an intense sense of injustice. When he was on his way to the com- 
mandery, as he came to Fu-yang, he sighed with deep feeling and said, 
“ As I look on the form and aspect of these mountains and streams, they 
are about to produce another Sun Ts’e. ” 
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Chapter 29 Stinginess and Meanness 

29. 1 Ho Ch’iao was by nature extremely stingy. In his household 
there were some excellent plums, but when his brother-in-law, Wang Chi, 
asked for some, he gave him no more than thirty or forty. Wang Chi, taking 
advantage of Ho’s being on night duty at the palace, led some young men 
who could eat them, who went,axes in hand, into the orchard. After they had 
all eaten their fill, they chopped down the trees and sent a cartload of bran¬ 
ches to Ho with the question, “Sir, how do these compare with your plums?” 
After Ho received their message he merely laughed and nothing more. 

29.2 Wang Jung was so stingy and mean that when his nephew got 
married he presented him with a single unlined gown, and afterward pro¬ 
ceeded to ask for its return. 

29.3 Since the director of instruction, Wang Jung, was both noble 
and wealthy, he was unequaled in all Lo-yang for his estates and houses, 
slaves, herdsmen, fertile fields, water mills {shui-tui) and the like. His 
bonds of indebtedness were so numerous that he spent all his time with his 
wife spreading out the counting rods (ch^ou) under the lamp and calculat¬ 
ing the sums. 

29.4 At Wang Jung’s place there were some excellent plums which 
he frequently sold. But fearing lest other people might get possession of the 
pits, he always bored holes through their kernels. 

29.5 Wang Jung’s daughter was given in marriage to P’ei Wei, to 
whom he had lent several tens of thousands of cash. When the daughter 
came home for a visit Jung’s expression was unhappy. But when she has¬ 
tened to repay the money he immediately cheered up. 
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29.6 While Wei Chan was stationed in HsOn-yang, an old friend 
came to him for shelter (as a refugee from the north) , but he provided no 
entertainment for him whatever, except only to give him one catty of the 
herb wang-pu-liu-hsing. After the man had gotten his present, he immedi¬ 
ately ordered his carriage. 

When Wei’s nephew, Li Ch’ung, heard about it, he remarked, “My 
maternal uncle is so penny-pinching that he even goes so far as to drive a- 
way (a needy friend) with plants. ” 

29.7 Chancellor Wang Tao was economical and frugal by nature. 
His commissariat was full to overflowing with delicious fruits which he nev¬ 
er distributed, so that by spring they had all spoiled. When the steward 
reported it, Wang had him get rid of them, saying, “ Be careful not to let 
my eldest son (Wang Ytieh) know about it!” 

29. 8 During Su Chun’s rebellion Yu Liang fled southward for refuge 
and went to see Tao K’an, who had always held Yii in high esteem and 
honor. Tao was by nature economical and frugal. When mealtime came, 
they were eating uncooked shallots (hsieh) , and on this occasion Yii left 
the white bulbs uneaten. Tao asked him, “What are you going to do with 
those?” 

Yii replied, “Of course they can be planted. ” At this Tao heaved a 
large sigh of admiration that Yti was not only a cultivated gentleman, but 
at the same time possessed a genuine talent for administration. 

29.9 Ch’ih Yin had amassed a huge fortune and possessed several 
million cash. His son, Ch’ih Ch’ao, was temperamentally altogether differ¬ 
ent. Once Ch’ao went at dawn to visit his father. According to the Ch’ih 
family regulations, the younger generation did not sit down in the presence 
of their elders, so Ch’ao stood up to talk. After a while the conversation 
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touched on matters of finance and property. Ch’ih Yin said, “ You just 
want to get your hands on my money, that’s all. ” Whereupon he opened 
the treasure-house for one day, letting Ch’ao use its contents in any way he 
wished. 

Yin at first thought that he would merely lose several hundred thou¬ 
sand cash or so. But Ch’ao proceeded in one day to distribute it among rel¬ 
atives and friends, so that when he had gotten all the way around, the 
treasure was almost completely exhausted. When Yin heard of it, his a- 
leum and amazement could not be contained. 
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Chapter 30 Extravagance and Ostentation 

30. 1 Every time Shih Ch’ung invited guests for banquet gatherings 
he always had beautiful girls serving the wine. If any guests failed to drain 
their cups, he would have an attendant decapitate the girls one after the 
other. Chancellor Wang Tao and his cousin, the generalissimo, Wang 
Tun, both went on one occasion to visit Shih Ch’ung. The chancellor had 
never been able to drink, but with every toast forced himself to do so until 
he was dead drunk. Each time it came the generalissimo’s turn, however, 
he deliberately refused to drink, in order to observe what would happen. 
Even after they had already decapitated three girls his facial expression re¬ 
mained unchanged and he was still unwilling to drink. When the chancellor 
chided him for it, the generalissimo said, “ If he kills somebody from his 
own household, what business is it of yours?” 

30.2 In Shih Ch’ung’s privy there were always ten or more female* 
slaves lined up, all beautifully dressed and ornamented, holding onycha 
paste {chia-chien fen), aloeswood lotion {ch'en-hsiang chih) and the 
like, with no amenity lacking. In addition they would give each guest a 
new change of clothes and put it on him before letting him out. Most guests 
were too bashful to be able to use the privy, but when Generalissimo Wang 
Tun went, he removed his old clothes and put on the new, his spirit and 
expression completely self-assured. The slave girls said among themselves, 
“This guest is definitely capable of becoming a rebel!” 

30.3. Emperor Wu ( Ssu-ma Yen) once favored Wang Chi’s house 
with a visit. Wang tendered him a banquet for which he used all colored- 
glass (liu-li) utensils. Over a hundred female slaves, wearing silk gauze 
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trousers and blouses, offered food and drinks with their hands. The 
steamed suckling pig was succulent and delicious with an extraordinary fla¬ 
vor. The emperor marveled at it and asked the reason. Wang replied, 
“They used human milk to feed the suckling pig. ” 

The emperor was deeply offended, and though the meal was not yet 
over, he left abruptly. It was something which even Wang K’ai and Shih 
Ch’ung would never have thought of doing. 

30.4. Wang K’ai used to warm the caldron by burning fried rice 
cakes ( i-pu ) , while Shih Ch’ung would cook rice over beeswax candles 
(la-chu), K’ai constructed a purple silk windbreak for walking (pu- 
chang) , with dark blue-green silk gauze lining, forty li long. Ch’ung con¬ 
structed a brocaded windbreak fifty li long, to do him one better. Shih 
used pungent fagara {chiao) to make plaster to plaster his room. Wang 
promptly used red ocher (ch 'ih-shih chih) to plaster his walls. 

30.5. Whenever Shih Ch’ung served bean congee {tou-chou) for a 
guest, the instant it was ordered it would be ready. And always, even in 
winter, he managed to have minced leek and duckweed pickles ( chiu-ping 
chi ). Moreover, even though his ox was not the equal of Wang K’ai’s ei¬ 
ther in build or in strength, nevertheless whenever he went out with K’ai 
on an excursion, if it was extremely late when they started back, they 
would race to enter the gates of Lo-yang before they closed, and though 
Ch’ung’s ox was thirty or forty paces behind, he would speed ahead like a 
flying bird. Though K’ai’s ox ran with all his might, he could not keep up 
with him. K’ai constantly gripped his wrists in frustration over these three 
matters. 

Finally he secretly bribed the steward of Ch’ung’s kitchen and his 
charioteer to find out how they did it. The steward said, “ Beans take an 
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extremely long time to boil, so I merely prepare some precooked bean pow¬ 
der (shu-mo) ahead of time. When guests arrive, I make plain (rice) 
congee, into which I throw the powder. As for the minced leek and duck¬ 
weed pickles, I pound some leek roots in a mortar and mix them with 
wheat sprouts, that’s all. ” 

Next he inquired of the charioteer. The charioteer replied, “Your ox 
is basically not slow. It’s just that the charioteer (running at his side) 
can’t keep up and holds him back, that’s all. When you’re in a hurry, if 
he’d let go of the carriage shaft, then the ox will run. ” 

K’ai followed their advice in everything, and in subsequent contests 
came out ahead. When Shih Ch’ung learned afterward what had happened, 
he had both informers killed. 

30.6. Wang K’ai had an ox called “Eight-hundred-Zi Brindled” (Pa- 
pai-li po) , whose hooves and horns he was constantly polishing. Wang Chi 
said to K’ai, “I’m not as good a marksman as you. Let’s have a shooting 
match today and gamble for your ox; I’ll match him with one hundred 
thousand cash. ” 

Relying on his own superior skill, and confident moreover that there 
surely was no possibility of Wang Chi killing such a splendid beast, K’ai 
immediately consented, allowing Chi to shoot first. The instant Chi raised 
his bow he pierced the target, whereupon, seating himself on a folding 
stool, he shouted to his attendants, “Hurry up and fetch me the ox’s 
heart! ” In a very brief time the roasted heart was brought on. Chi ate one 
slice and immediately departed. 

30.7. Wang K’ai once punished a man for not wearing anything but 
his underwear (.jih'). Because Wang was on duty in the palace, he placed 
the man in a doubly sequestered inner chamber, connected by labyrinthine 
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passageways, and would not permit anyone to let him out. After that the 
man went hungry for days, confused and not knowing which way to go. 
Later, after a friendly intervention when he was on the verge of death, he 
finally got to come out. 

30.8. In their competition for display Shih Ch’ung and Wang K’ai 
exhausted every refinement and elegance in ornamenting their carriages 
and clothing. Since Emperor Wu ( Ssu-ma Yen) was Wang K’ai’s 
nephew, he frequently helped K’ai out, and on one occasion presented 
him with a coral (shan-hu) tree two chHh or so in height. Its branches 
and twigs spread luxuriantly, and in all the world it would have been 
extremely hard to find its equal. K’ai showed it to Ch’ung, who after 
looking at it struck it with an iron ju-i baton, completely shattering it in 
one blow. Shocked and dismayed, supposing that Ch’ung had done it 
out of jealousy over his own treasure, K’ai’s tone and expression became 
severe. 

Ch’ung said, “It’s not worth worrying about. I’ll repay you today. ” 
Whereupon he ordered his attendants to bring out all his coral trees, every 
one of them three and four ch'ih in height, their branches and trunks sur¬ 
passing anything in this world, and their luster and color overwhelming the 
eyes—six or seven trees in all. Those like K’ai’s were extremely numer¬ 
ous. K’ai stood there speechless and unstrung. 

30.9. After Wang Chi had been cashiered, he moved his residence 
to the foot of Pei-mang Mountain. At the time the population was numerous 
and land was dear. Since Chi was fond of shooting from horseback, he 
bought a plot of land for a riding course, and placed strings of cash all 
around the plot to mark the boundaries of the course. Contemporaries 
called it the “Golden Moat” (Chin-kou). 
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30. 10. Shih Ch’ung once went with Wang Tun into the premises of 
the Grand Academy {fai-hsueh). On seeing images of Confucius’ disci¬ 
ples Yen Hui and Yiian Hsien, Ch’ung sighed and said, “ K we had 
‘ mounted to Confucius’ hall’ together with them, why would there necessa¬ 
rily have been any distance between them and us?” 

Wang replied, “I don’t know about the others, but Tzu-kung would 
have been pretty close to you. ” 

Ch’ung replied with a straight face, “ A gentleman ought to make both 
his person and his reputation great. Why go to such lengths as talking to 
people through a broken jug for a window?” 

30. 11. The Prince of Feng-ch’eng (Ssu-ma Ch’iian) owned a fast ox 
which he loved and cherished very dearly. The grand marshal, Wang 
Yen, in an archery contest with him, gambled for the ox and won it. The 
Prince of P’eng-ch’eng said, “If you want to ride him yourself, then there’s 
no argument, but if you want to eat him, I’ll give you twenty fat ones to 
take his place. In that way, you’U not be deprived of something to eat, 
and I’ll get to keep what I love. ” Wang thereupon killed the ox and ate it. 

30. 12. When Wang Hsi-chih was young he was once sitting in the 
last seat at a banquet at Chou I’s place,Chou I cut a slice of ox heart and 
fed it to Hsi-chih, and after that everyone revised his view of him. 
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Chapter 31 Anger and Irascibility 


31. 1 Ts’ao Ts’ao owned a female entertainer whose voice was ex¬ 
traordinarily clear and high, but whose temper was vicious and ugly. At 
times he wanted to kill her, but was unwilling to part with her talent; or a- 
gain he wanted to keep her, but could not endure [her bad temper]. In 
the end he selected a hundred singers and had them all trained at the same 
time. After a short time, just as he had hoped, there appeared one, whose 
voice equaled the first one’s, whereupon Ts’ao immediately had the one 
with the bad temper killed. 

31.2 Wang Shu was by nature short-tempered. Once, while he was 
attempting to eat an egg, he speared it with his chopstick, but could not 
get hold of it. Immediately flying into a great rage, he lifted it up and 
hurled it to the ground. The egg rolled around on the ground and had not 
yet come to rest when he got down on the ground and stamped on it with 
the teeth of his clogs, but again failed to get hold of it. Thoroughly infuria¬ 
ted, he picked it up from the ground and stuffed it in his mouth. After bit¬ 
ing it to pieces he immediately spewed it out. 

When Wang Hsi-chih heard about it he laughed aloud, saying, “ If 
his father Wang Ch’eng had had a temper like this, even with his reputa¬ 
tion there stiU wouldn’t be the slightest thing about him worth discussing. 
How much less in the case of Wang Shu! ” 

31.3 Wang Hu-chih once took the occasion of a snowfall to visit his 
cousin Wang Tien. Hu-chih’s speech and manner were somewhat irritating 
and offensive to Tien, who started to color and grow restless. Sensing that 
Tien was offended, Hu-chih immediately moved the couch near to him, and. 
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taking him by the arm, said, “ Is it worth it for you to quarrel with your 
old cousin?” 

Thrusting aside his hand, Tien replied, “ Cold as a ghost’s hand! 
What’s the idea of forcing your way in here and grabbing a man by 
the arm! ” 

31.4 Huan Wen was once playing chaupar with Ytlan Tan. One of 
Yiian’s throws (c/i’i/i) did not suit him, and with a ferocious expression he 
threw all five dice {mu) away. 

Wen Ch’iao remarked, “After seeing Yiian Tan * transfer his anger,’ 
1 understand why Yen Hui was so esteemed. ” 

31.5 Hsieh I was by nature rough and impetuous. Once when 
something did not go to his liking he betook himself to berate Wang Shu, 
letting words fly with extreme abusiveness. Wang kept an impassive ex¬ 
pression and turned his face to the wall, not daring to move for half a day, 
A long while after Hsieh had left, Wang turned his head and asked a petty 
official in attendance, “Has he left yet?” 

He replied, “Yes, he’s left, ” Whereupon Wang resumed his seat. 
Contemporaries sighed in admiration over the fact that (Wang) , although 
his own temper was short, was still able on occasion to be tolerant. 

31.6 Wang Hsien-chih once went to visit Hsieh An. It happened 
that Hsi Tso-ch’ih was already among the company. Hsieh was about to 
offer Wang a place on the same couch (i’a) , but Wang hesitated and did 
not sit down, so Hsieh led him around and offered him the opposite 
couch. 

After they had left, Hsieh said to his nephew Hsieh Lang, “Hsien- 
chih truly and unmistakably stands pure and undefiled, but when a person is 
as punctilious as he is, it’s just enough to make him lose his spontaneity. ” 
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31.7 Wang Ch’en and Wang Kung were once both present at a ban¬ 
quet in the home of Ho Ch’eng. Kung was capital intendant at the time, 
while Ch’en had just been appointed governor of Ching Province. When it 
came time for his departure, he urged Kung to drink a toast with him, but 
Kung would not drink. Ch’en forcibly compelled him, growing more and 
more insistent, until finally each wound the belt of his skirt around his 
hand (in a gesture of challenge). Nearly a thousand men from Kung’s 
headquarters were all summoned into the room. Although Ch en s attend¬ 
ants were few, he also ordered them to come forward, intending to fight it 
out to the death then and there. Ho Ch’eng, in desperation, got up and 
placed his seat between the two, and only by this means got them to sepa¬ 
rate and go their ways. As the saying goes: “Associations based on power 
and profit—these the ancients were ashamed of. ” 

31.8 When Huan Hstian was a little boy, he and his older and 
younger cousins used to raise geese and have them fight together. Every 
time Hsuan’s goose lost it used to make him extremely angry, so that one 
night he went to the goose pen, seized his cousins’ geese, and killed them 
aU. 

When morning came the members of the family were all startled and 
alarmed, claiming it was supernatural and uncanny. They reported it to 
HsUan’s uncle, Huan Ch’ung, who said, “There’s no reason to think it un¬ 
canny. It’s probably just one of Hstian’s pranks and nothing more. ” Upon 
inquiry, it turned out to be as he had said. 
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Chapter 32 Slander and Treachery 


32. 1 Wang Ch’eng’s outward appearance was very relaxed and 
open, but inwardly he was really a headstrong knight-errant (hsia), 

32, 2 Yuan Yueh was eloquent and capable in disquisitions on 
“ short and long strategems, ” and in addition possessed a refined power of 
reasoning. When he first became Hsieh HsUan’s aide he was treated with 
considerable deference. Later he lost one of his parents, and after the 
mourning period was ended and he had returned to the capital, the only 
thing he carried about with him was the “ Intrigues of the Warring States 
( Chan-kuo tse) and nothing else. Speaking about it with others, he would 
say, “ In my youth I used to study the ‘ Analects ’ ( Lun-yil ) and Lao-tzu, 
and rd also look occasionally into Chuang-tzu and the ‘ Book of Changes ’ 
(/). Those all gave me a headache. What advantage do they offer? The 
most important work in the whole realm is precisely the ‘ Intrigues of the 
Warring States’ {Chan-kuo ts’e). ” 

After coming to the capital he became advisor to the Prince of K’uai- 
chi, Ssu-ma Tao-tzu, by whom he was treated with the greatest intimacy. 
But after nearly subverting the very springs and pivot of government, he 
was suddenly executed. 

32.3 Emperor Hsiao-wu (Ssu-ma Yao) was very intimate and def¬ 
erential toward Wang Kuo-pao and Wang Ya. Ya had recommended Wang 
Hsiin to the emperor, and the emperor wanted to meet him. One evening 
as he was conversing with Kuo-pao and Ya, the emperor, who was slightly 
flushed with wine, gave the order to summon HsUn, But just before Hstin 
arrived, even after the voices of the servants relaying the announcement 
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of his arrival had already been heard, Kuo-pao, realizing himself that his 
own ability fell below Hsun’s, was afraid that he would be overthrown and 
that HsUn would wrest away his favor, so he said, ‘‘Wang Hsiin is one of 
the most famous men of the present age; it wouldn’t be fitting if Your Maj¬ 
esty saw him while flushed with wine. Naturally it would be better to sum¬ 
mon him on some other occasion. ” 

The emperor accepted his advice, believing in his heart that Kuo-pao 
had done it out of loyalty. As a result he never saw Hsiin. 

32. 4 Wang Hsii frequently slandered Yin Chung-k’an to his cousin, 
Wang Kuo-pao. Yin deeply resented it and sought a plan of action from 
Wang Hsun. Hsiin said to him, “Just go for frequent visits to Wang Hsii’s 
place, and each time always ask that the room be cleared of other people. 
Then take the occasion to discuss irrelevant matters. In this way the two 
Wangs’ friendship will become estranged, ” 

Yin followed his advice. When Kuo-pao next saw Wang Hsu, he 
asked him, “The other day when you and Chung-k’an cleared the room of 
other people, what did you talk about?” 

Hsii said, “ Naturally it was just ordinary chit-chat. There wasn’t any¬ 
thing else to discuss. ” 

Kuo-pao thought, however, that HsU had some secret plot against 
himself, and, as predicted, their warm friendship grew daily more distant, 
and the slander thereby came to an end. 
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Chapter 33 Blameworthiness 
and Remorse 

33.1 Emperor Wen of Wei (Ts’ao Fei) was jealous of his younger 
brother, the Prince of Jen-ch’eng (Ts’ao Chang) , for his valor and manli¬ 
ness. Therefore on one occasion in the apartment of their mother. Dowager 
Empress Pien, while they were playing encirclement chess (wei-ch’i) , 
and were both eating jujubes (tsao) , Emperor Wen inserted poison into 
the stems of some of the jujubes then picked out the edible ones for himself 
and started to eat them. The prince, quite unaware of any treachery, pro¬ 
ceeded to eat the rest at random. After the poison started to take effect, 
the empress looked for water to save his life, but the emperor had ordered 
the attendants in advance to destroy aU the vessels for drawing and jars for 
storing water. The empress ran barefooted to the well but found nothing to 
draw with, and shortly thereafter the prince died. 

Later the emperor wanted to do away with the Prince of Tung-o, Ts ao 
Chih, but the dowager empress said, “You’ve already killed my Jen- 
ch’eng; you can’t kill my Tung-o as well!” 

33.2 Wang Hun’s second wife was a daughter of the Yen family of 
Lang-yeh. At the time he married her Wang was serving as governor of 
HsU Province. In the marriage ceremony, after the bride’s obeisance 
(pai) was concluded, Wang was on the point of making a responding o- 
beisance, when the onlookers aU said, “Lord Wang is the ruler of the 
province, while the bride is only one of the subjects of tbe province. 
There’s probably no reason to make a responding obeisance. ” Whereupon 
Wang desisted. 
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His son by the first marriage, Wang Chi, felt that his father, by not 
making the responding obeisance, had not completed the ceremony, and 
was afraid they were not legally husband and wife, so he did not do obei¬ 
sance before her either, and thereafter referred to her as “Concubine Yen” 
(Yen-ch’ieh), The Yen family felt it to be a disgrace, but since the 
groom’s family was nobility, in the end they never dared sue for a divorce. 

33.3 When Lu Chi was defeated at Ho-ch’iao, he was slandered by 
Lu Chih and sentenced to death. On the eve of his execution he sighed 
and said, “Would that I might hear once more the cry of the cranes at 
Hua-t’ing! But will I ever again get to do so?” 

33.4 Liu K’un was skillful in rallying men to his cause, but inept at 
governing them. Although in one day there might be several thousand men 
who would throw in their lot with him, their dispersal and defection was al¬ 
so like this, so that in the end he never established anything permanent. 

33. 5 When Wang Ch’eng first came down to the capital, Chancellor 
Wang Tao said to the generalissimo, Wang Tun, “We can’t let any more 
Ch’iang barbarians come out east!” Wang Ch’eng’s face resembled that of 
a Ch’iang. 

33.6 When Generalissimo Wang Tun started his revolt, his cousin, 
Chancellor Wang Tao, and Tao’s various relations of the same generation 
(hsiung-ti) , went to court to apologize for their deficiencies. Chou I was 
deeply worried over the Wangs, and when he first entered the court he 
wore a very woixied expression. The chancellor called to Lord Chou and 
said, “The lives of all of us are in your hands! ” 

Chou went directly past without answering. After he went in he ar¬ 
gued vehemently to save their lives, and when they were pardoned, Chou 
was so pleased that he drank to celebrate. When it came time for him to 
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emerge from the audience, the Wangs remained by the door. Chou said, 
“ This year if we kill off all the rebel rascals, 1 ought to take that gold seal 
the size of a iou-measure and tie it behind my elbow. ” 

When Wang Tun reached Shih-t’ou he asked the chancellor, “Should 
Lord Chou be given one of the Three Ducal Offices?” 

The chancellor did not reply. 

Tun asked again, “Should he be president of the Imperial Secretari¬ 
at, then?” 

Again there was no answer. 

Thereupon Tun said, “In that case, we should just kill him and be 
done with it. ” 

The chancellor still remained silent. It was only after Chou I had 
been killed (one or two months later) that the chancellor finally realized it 
was Chou who had saved his own life. With a sigh he said, “Even though 
I didn’t kill Lord Chou myself, it was because of me that he died. Wherev¬ 
er he is in the nether world, 1 have betrayed this man. ” 

33. 7 Wang Tao and Wen Ch’iao went together to see Emperor Ming 
( Ssu-ma Shao) . The emperor asked Wen how his predecessors had gained 
possession of the realm. Wen did not answer for a moment, whereupon 
Wang said, “Wen Ch’iao is too young and not very familiar with what hap¬ 
pened. Let me tell it for Your Majesty. ” Wang then proceeded to recount in 
detail the beginnings of Prince Hsuan’s (Ssu-ma I) founding of the dynasty, 
how he exterminated all the famous clans and established in favor those who 
sided with himself. When he came to the last years of Prince Wen ( Ssu-ma 
Chao) and the incident of the murder of Duke Kao-kuei ( Ts’ao Mao) , Em¬ 
peror Ming, on hearing this, pressed his face down against the couch and 
cried, “K it was as you say, how can Our mandate endure?” 
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33. 8 In the midst of a large company Generalissimo Wang Tun once 
said, “Among the Chou clan there has never yet been anyone who became 
one of the Three Ducal Officers. ” Someone answered, “It was only Chou I 
who already had a five-counter ( ma ) lead, but didn’t make it. ” 

The generalissimo said, “When I first met Chou in Lo-yang, the mo¬ 
ment we met we were immediately en rapport. But it happened that the 
world was in turmoil, and so he has come to this! ” Whereupon he wept 
tears for him. 

33.9 When Wen Ch’iao first accepted the commission from the di¬ 
rector of works, Lin K’un, to persuade Emperor Yilan to ascend the 
throne, his mother, Lady Ts’ui, steadfastly clung to him and held him 
back, so that Ch’iao finally parted from her only by tearing his robe. Even 
after he had won honor and nobility in the Eastern Chin court, the people 
of his home village still never accepted him. Every time he was given a no¬ 
ble title the emperor always had to issue a special edict before he would 
accept it. 

33. 10 Yu Liang wanted to bring Chou Shao up out of retirement, 
but Shao only kept declining the more adamantly. Each time Yu went to 
visit Chou, Yu would enter by the south (i. e. , firont) gate while Chou 
made his exit by the rear gate. One time, however, YU went directly by 
stealth and Chou had no time to escape. They conversed with each other 
the entire day. YU asked Chou for something to eat, and Chou produced 
some vegetable fare, which YU proceeded to force himself to cat with great 
gusto. They talked together about the affairs of the world, and agreed to 
support and encourage each other, and together help to bear the burdens of 
the world. After Chou became an official, he reached the rank of general, 
with a salary of two thousand piculs of grain. But it never suited his fancy, 
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and once in the middle of the night he cried out with deep feeling, “The 
great man has been bought by Yii Liang!” Whereupon he heaved a great 
sigh, and an abscess erupted on his back, after which he died. 

33. 11 Juan Yu was a follower of the Great Dharma ( Mahayana 
Buddhism) , in which his devotion and credulity went to extremes. When 
his eldest son, Juan Yung, was not yet twenty he was suddenly stricken by 
a severe illness. Since the boy was the one in whom all his love and honor 
were concentrated, Juan prayed on his behalf to the Three Treasures (the 
Buddha, the Dharma, and the Sangha) , not slackening by day or by 
night, for he felt that if his utmost sincerity had any power to move, he 
would surely receive help. But in the end the child did not recover, 
whereupon Juan bound himself to an eternal hatred of the Buddha, and all 
the devotion of his present and past lifetimes was totally wiped out. 

33. 12 Whenever Huan Wen came face to face with Emperor Chien- 
wen (Ssu-ma Yil, before he became emperor in A. D. 371) he could never 
say very much. But after he had deposed the Duke of Hai-hsi ( Ssu-ma 
I) , it became necessary to explain his reasons, so he prepared in advance 
to say several hundred words, setting forth his reasons for deposing the em¬ 
peror. But after he saw Chien-wen, the latter immediately burst into tears 
which coursed down his cheeks in several tens of streams. Mortified and a- 
shamed, Huan Wen could not get to say a word. 

33.13 As he was reclining on his bed Hlian Wen once said, “If I 
keep on like this doing nothing. Til be the laughingstock of Emperors Wen 
and Ching (Ssu-ma Chao and Ssu-ma Shih). ” Then, after crouching and 
getting up from his seat, he continued, Even if I can t let my fragrance 
be wafted down to later generations, does that mean I’m incapable of leav¬ 
ing behind a stench for ten thousand years?” 
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33. 14 While Hsieh An was in the east he used to travel by boat 
with coolies (hsiao-jen) pulling the boat. Sometimes they would be slow, 
and sometimes fast, sometimes they would stop, and at other times linger, 
or again they would let the boat go untended hither and yon, jolting the 
passengers or crashing into the shore. At first Hsieh never uttered any 
complaints, and people thought he was always free of anger or joy. 

But one time he was on his way back (by carriage) from escorting the 
body of his elder brother, Hsieh I, to its burial. At sunset a driving rain¬ 
storm had come up, and the coolies were all drunk and incapable of per¬ 
forming their duties. At this point Hsieh, rising from the middle of the car¬ 
riage, seized the carriage pole (ch'e-chu) with his own hands and lunged 
at the driver, his voice and expression both extremely harsh. 

Even though water by nature is calm and gentle, when it enters a nar¬ 
row gorge it dashes and plunges. K we should compare it to human emo¬ 
tions, we would certainly understand that in a harassed and narrow place 
there is no possibility of preserving one’s composure. 

33.15 Emperor Chien-wen (Ssu-ma Yu) once saw some rice (too) 
growing in a paddy, and, not recognizing what it was, asked, “ What kind 
of grass is that?” 

His attendants replied, “It’s rice. ” After the emperor returned, he 
did not go out again for three days. As he explained, “ How could anyone 
depend on the end product ( mo ) without recognizing the source 
(pen)?” 

33.16 Huan Ch’ung was hunting at Shang-ming, when a letter from 
the east arrived relating the news of the great victory on the Huai River 
(the repulsion of Fu Chien’s invasion in 383 ). Speaking to his attendants, 
he said, “The striplings of the Hsieh family (Hsieh Hsiian and Hsieh 
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Shih) have roundly defeated the rebels. ” Whereupon he fell sick and pas- 
sed away. 

Conversationalists considered his death to have been a more worthy 
act than his yielding of the governorship of Yang Province to Hsieh An, or 
his going to Ghing Province. 

33. 17 After Huan HsUan had newly taken revenge and destroyed 
Yin Chung-k’an, he was once listening to an exposition of the “Analects”. 
When he reached the passage, “Wealth and honor are what all men de¬ 
sire , but if they have not been obtained in accord with the Way, the good 
man will not remain in possession of them, his mood and expression be¬ 
came exceedingly morose. 
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Chapter 34 Crudities and 
Slips of the Tongue 

34. 1 When Wang Tun had just married the Princess ( of Wu-yang, 
Ssu-ma Hsiu-i) , once as he was going to the privy he observed a lac¬ 
quered box filled with dried jujubes ( kan-tsao ) , originally intended to be 
used as nose-stoppers. Supposing that even in the privy they were also pro¬ 
viding fruit, Wang proceeded to eat them all up. 

When he came back the slave girls held out a golden washbasin filled 
with water and a colored glass ( liu-li ) bowl fiUed with ‘ bath beans 
(tsao-tou). Tun proceeded to empty them into the water and drink them 
down, supposing them to be dried cooked rice. All the slave girls cupped 
their hands over their mouths and laughed at him. 

34. 2 When Emperor YUan (Ssu-ma Jui ) first gave audience to the 
director of works, Ho Hstin, their conversation touched upon events of the 
Wu Kingdom. The emperor asked, “When Sun Hao (last ruler of Wu ) 
was ‘ burning and sawing off heads,’ he cut off the head of a Ho. Who was 
it?” Ho Hstin had not yet gotten to answer before the emperor remembered 
it himself and blurted out, “Ah yes, it was Ho Shao. ” 

Ho Hstin said, weeping, “Your servant’s father encountered a mon¬ 
arch without morals. Since *the wound is great and the pain deep, I had 
no way of looking up to reply to Your Majesty’s illustrious question. Em¬ 
peror Yuan was so ashamed that for three days he did not go abroad. 

34. 3 When Ts’ai Mo crossed the Yangtze River, he saw a sand crab 
(p^eng-ch’i) , and was greatly delighted, crying out, “(As it says in the 
Erh-ya) , ‘The edible crab (hsieh) has eight legs plus two claws. 
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Whereupon he gave the order to have it boiled. But only after he had eaten 
it and subsequently vomited it up and been miserably sick did he realize it 
was not an edible crab. 

Later when he was speaking to Hsieh Shang about the incident, Hsieh 
said, “You didn’t read the Erh-ya thoroughly enough, and were nearly 
killed by your ancestor’s ‘ Essay on Exhortation to Learning’ ( Ch'iian- 
hsUeh chang ). ” 

34.4 When Jen Chan was young he had an extremely good reputa¬ 
tion. On the occasion of the death of Emperor Wu (Ssu-ma Yen) , when 
they chose one hundred and twenty pallbearers, all outstanding and ac¬ 
complished young men of the time, Chan was among them. And when 
Wang Jung was choosing a husband for his daughter and from among the 
finest of all the pallbearers singled out four persons, Jen was still among 
those. As a boy and young man his spirit and intelligence were most lova¬ 
ble, and contemporaries used to say that even his shadow was good. 

But from the moment he crossed the Yangtze River, he seemed to lose 
his mental acuity. Chancellor Wang Tao invited the worthies of the time 
who had been the first to cross the river all to come to Shih-t’ou (the port 
of Chien-k’ang) , where he held a reception for Jen and treated him just as 
in the former days. But as soon as he saw him he felt there was a differ¬ 
ence. After the banquet was ended and they were drinking tea, Jen sud¬ 
denly asked someone, “Is this early-picked tea(ts’a) or late-picked tea 
(mi€ng)f' Sensing that people were looking at him strangely, he has¬ 
tened to explain himself, adding, “What I just asked was,are the drinks 
hot (nziat) or cold (lieng) , that’s all. ” 

Once, while walking, he passed beneath a coffin shop and started 
weeping with intense grief. When Chancellor Wang heard about it he 
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remarked, “The man’s a sentimental idiot!” 

34. 5 Hsieh Chu used to climb to the top of the room to fumigate 
rats. Since his son, Hsieh Lang, had no way of knowing that his father did 
this kind of thing, when he heard someone say that there was “some idiot” 
who used to do this, he made sport of him. At the time he himseK repeat¬ 
ed the story more than once. His uncle, Hsieh An, realizing that Lang 
didn’t know it was his own father, waited until he was finished speaking, 
and then said to Lang, “People of the world have used this to cast asper¬ 
sions on my middle brother; they even say that I used to do it with him!” 
Hsieh Lang was mortified and flushed with embarrassment. For a whole 
month he closed his study door and did not go abroad. Hsieh An’s hypo¬ 
thetical citing of his own fault to awaken Lang is what might be called vir¬ 
tuous instruction. 

34.6 Yin Chung-k’an’s father, Yin Shih, suffered from palpitation 
of the heart (hsii-chi ). Whenever he heard ants moving under his bed, he 
thought it was oxen fighting. Emperor Hsiao-wu (Ssu-ma Yao) , not know¬ 
ing that it was Yin’s father, once asked Chung-k’an, “Wasn’t there a Yin 
who suffered from this kind of illness?” 

Chung-k’an, weeping, rose from his seat and said, “Whether your 
servant advances or retreats, he has no place to go, 

34. 7 While Yu Hsiao-fu was serving as personal attendant to Em¬ 
peror Hsiao-wu ( Ssu- ma Yao ) , the emperor once asked him casually, 
“ Since you’ve been serving here in the inner palace, I haven’t so far heard 
whether you have anything to contribute. ” 

Because YU’s home was wealthy and near the ocean, he thought the 
emperor was expecting some token of his regard, so he replied, “The 
season’s still too warm, and I haven’t been able yet to send any sardines 
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(chih-yil) or shrimps (hsia) and salted fish (cha). In a little while you 
should have a contribution! ” The emperor clapped his hands and laughed 
aloud. 

34. 8 After Wang Ch’en died, in discussions at court someone said 
that his older brother, Wang Kuo-pao, ought to replace him as governor of 
Ching Province. Kuo-pao’s superintendent of records sent him a sealed re¬ 
port by night which said, “The matter of the Ching provincial governorship 
has already been accomplished. ” Kuo-pao was enormously happy. That 
night he opened a side door and called in his staff. Although the conversa¬ 
tion never touched on his becoming governor of Ching Province, neverthe¬ 
less his mood and expression were extremely expansive. 

In the morning he sent someone to make inquiries and found there 
was no such thing at all. Immediately summoning his superintendent of re¬ 
cords, he took him to task, saying, “Why did you make such a mess of 
my affairs?” 
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Chapter 35 Delusion and Infatuation 


35. 1 The Wei Empress Chen was intelligent and beautiful. She had 
formerly been the wife of Yuan Hsi and had been greatly favored. When 
Ts’ao Ts’ao massacred the inhabitants of Yeh, he gave the order immedi¬ 
ately to summon Lady Chen, but his attendants reported, “The Comman¬ 
dant of the Five Offices (Ts’ao Fei) has already taken her away. ” 

Ts’ao Ts’ao said, “Then this year’s crushing of the rebels was all for 
the sake of that rascal (nu) !” 

35. 2 Hsun Ts’an and his wife Ts’ao P’ei-ts’ui were extremely devot¬ 
ed to each other. During the winter months his wife became sick and was 
flushed with fever, whereupon Ts’an went out into the central courtyard, 
and after he himself had taken a chill, came back and pressed his cold 
body against hers. His wife died, and a short while afterward Tsan also 
died. Because of this he was criticized by the world. 

Hsun Ts’an had once said, “A woman’s virtue is not worth praising; 
her beauty should be considered the most important thing. ’’ On hearing of 
this, Fei Wei exclaimed, “This is nothing but a matter of whimsy; it’s not 
the statement of a man of complete virtue. Let’s hope that men of later ages 
won’t be led astray by this remark! ” 

35. 3 Chia Ch’ung’s second wife. Lady Kuo (Kuo Huai) , was cruel 
and jealous. She had a son named Li-min. On his first birthday Ch ung 
returned from outside when the wet nurse was carrying the child in her 
arms in the central courtyard. When the child saw Ch’ung he jumped up 
and down with delight, and Ch’ung went up to him and kissed him in the 
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Seeing all this from a distance, Lady Kuo thought that Ch’ung was in 
love with the wet nurse, and immediately had her killed. The child 
missed her so sorely that he continued to cry, refusing to drink the milk 
of any other, until at length he died. After that Lady Kuo never had an¬ 
other son. 

35.4 When Sun Hsiu surrendered to the Chin, the Chin emperor 
Wu (Ssu-ma Yen) received him cordially and heaped him with favors, 
giving him his wife’s younger cousin (i-mei) , Lady K’uai, in marriage. In 
their family life the two were very close. 

Once in a fit of jealousy the wife reviled Hsiu, calling him a “ son of a 
badger” (ho-tzu), Hsiu felt greatly wronged by this and thereafter no lon¬ 
ger entered her apartment. Very contrite and full of seK-reproach, Lady 
K’uai sought rescue from the emperor. At the time there was a general am¬ 
nesty, and all the grandees were iust going out after the dawn audience. 
The emperor singled out Hsiu and detained him, saying very affably, “The 
whole realm is clear and untrammeled. Might not Lady K’uai get to follow 
its example?” Hsiu removed his cap and made his apologies, and thereaft¬ 
er the couple lived as husband and wife as before. 

35.5 Han Shou was handsome in appearance and features, and 
Chia Ch’ung summoned him for his aide. Every time Ch’ung held a meet¬ 
ing of his staff his daughter, Chia Wu, watched through the windows 
painted in blue-green designs (chHng-so). When she saw Shou she liked 
him and constantly cherished thoughts of him in her heart, expressing them 
in the chanting of poems. Later one of her slave girls went to Shou’s home 
where she related all this, and in addition spoke of the girl’s radiant beau¬ 
ty. As he heard it, Shou was moved in his heart, and accordingly reques¬ 
ted the slave girl to carry back a secret message. 
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On the appointed day he went to spend the night. Shou surpassed all 
others in nimbleness, and entered by leaping over the wall, so that no one 
in the household knew of his visit. After that Ch’ung became aware that his 
daughter was being rather lavish in applying make-up, and her elation was 
far beyond the normal. Later when he called together his aides, he noticed 
that Shou had about him the aura of an exotic perfume, one which had 
been sent as tribute from a foreign country. Once it was applied to a per¬ 
son it lasted for months without fading. According to Ch’ung’s calculation. 
Emperor Wu ( Ssu-ma Yen) had only bestowed this perfume on himself 
and on Ch’en Ch’ien; no other family possessed it. He suspected that Shou 
had been intimate with his daughter, yet the walls surrounding his house 
were double and solid, the main gates and side gates {ko) strong and im¬ 
penetrable. How could he have gotten in? In the end he attributed it to 
robbers, and ordered someone to repair the walls. The messenger came 
back and reported, “ Everything else is the same as usual, except only the 
northeast comer, where there seem to be human footprints. But the wall is 
too high to be leaped over by any man. ” 

Ch’ung accordingly gathered his daughter’s attendants and interrogated 
them closely, and they responded with the facts. Ch’ung kept the matter 
secret and gave his daughter to Shou in marriage. 

35. 6 Wang Jung’s wife always addressed Jung with the familiar pro¬ 
noun “you” {ch'ing). Jung said to her, “For a wife to address her hus¬ 
band as‘you’ is disrespectful according to the rules of etiquette. Hereafter 
don’t call me that again. ” 

His wife replied, “But Fm intimate with you and I love you, so I ad¬ 
dress you as ‘ you’. K I didn’t address you as ‘ you’, who else would ad¬ 
dress you as ‘you’?” After that he always tolerated it. 
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35.7 Chancellor Wang Tao had a favorite concubine, sumamed 
Lei, who used to interfere a good deal in matters of state and would accept 
bribes. Ts’ai Mo used to refer to her as “President Lei” (Lei Shangshu). 
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Chapter 36 Hostility and Alienation 

36. 1 Sun Hsiu already harbored a grudge against Shih Ch’ung for 
not letting him have Shih’s concubine, Green Pearl ( Lii-chu) , and in ad¬ 
dition he hated P’an Yiieh, because in the past the latter had treated him 
uncivilly. 

Later, when Hsiu became president of the Central Secretariat, 
YUeh saw him in the department office and took the occasion to call out 
to him, “ President Sun , do you remember our association of times gone 
by?” 

Hsiu replied (quoting the “Book of Songs” ) , 

“Within my midmost heart I’ve stored it; 

What day do I ever forget it?” 

It was then that Ytieh knew for certain that he would not escape alive. 

Later, when they apprehended Shih Ch’ung and his nephew, Ou- 
yang Chien, on the same day they also apprehended YUeh. Shih was the 
first to be escorted to the marketplace for execution, and at the time did 
not know anything about the others. When Pan arrived later, Shih said to 
him, “An-jen, have you, too, come to this?” 

P’an replied, “You might say, 

‘Till heads are white, we’ll share a common fate. ’” 

In the “Preface to the Collected Poems of Chin-ku” {Chin-ku shih 
hsU) Pan had written, 

“I cast my lot with my friend Shih; 

Till heads are white we’ll share a common fate. ” 

And now his prophecy was being fulfilled. 
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36. 2 When Liu Yii and his younger brother, Liu K’un, were 
young, they were hated by Wang K’ai. Once he invited the two of them to 
stay overnight, intending quietly to do away with them. He had a pit dug, 
and when the pit was finished, he awaited his chance to harm them. 

Shih Ch’ung had been a long-time friend of Yii and K’un, and when 
he learned that they had gone to K’ai’s to stay overnight, he knew there 
would be foul play, so he went that night to visit K’ai at his home and 
asked, “Where are the two Lius?” 

Trapped and unable to conceal the truth, K’ai replied, “ In the back 
room, sleeping. ” Shih thereupon went directly in, and personally leading 
them out, departed with them in the same carriage. He said to them, 
“What business did you young people have going so recklessly to another 
person’s house to stay overnight?” 

36. 3 While Generalissimo Wang Tun was holding Prince Min (Ssu- 
ma Ch’eng) prisoner, he dispatched his cousin, Wang I, by night to bring 
the prince in a carriage to Wu-ch’ang and kifi him en route. At the time 
the details were not fully known; even members of Prince Min’s own family 
did not know all about it, and his sons, Wu-chi and his younger brother, 
were both in infancy. 

Wang I’s son Hu-chih, as he grew up became very intimate with Wu- 
chi. Once while they were playing together, Wu-chi went into the house to 
ask his mother. Lady Chao, to prepare a meal for Hu-chih. Amid tears, 
his mother replied, “When Wang Tun cruelly put your father to death, he 
borrowed the hand of Hu-chih’s father, Wang I, to do it. The reason why 
in all these years I’ve never told you is that the Wang family is powerful 
and you boys were still young, and I didn’t want to have this noised a- 
broad, just hoping that way to avoid trouble. ” 
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With a startled cry, Wu-chi drew his sword and rushed out. But Hu- 
chih had left and was already- far away. 

36.4 When Ying Chan was appointed governor of Ching Province 
(Hunan-Hupei) , the son of Wang I, Wang Ch’i-chih, and the son of the 
Prince of Chiao, Ssu-ma Wu-chi, arrived together at Hsin-t’ing (a suburb 
of Chien-k’ang) to bid him farewell. Since the guests who were present 
were exceedingly numerous, no one was aware that the two men were both 
present. One guest remarked, ‘‘ When the Prince of Chiao, Ssu-ma 
Ch’eng, came to grief, it wasn’t the intention of Wang Tun, but was just 
done by Wang I, that’s all. ” 

On hearing this, Wu-chi seized a sword from an attending military 
aide, and there and then was about to cut off Ch’i-chih’s head. Ch’i-chih 
ran and threw himself into the water. A boatman came to his rescue and 
drew him out, and thus he was able to escape. 

36. 5 Wang Hsi-chih had always despised Wang Shu. As Shu 
reached his later years his reputation grew more and more weighty, and 
Hsi-chih felt a greater sense of injustice than ever. While Shu was grand 
warden of K’uai-chi he lost his mother, and remained at Shan-yin (in 
K’uai-chi Commandery) to observe the mourning period. Hsi-chih re¬ 
placed him as grand warden and frequently stated that he would come out 
to Shan-yin to make a condolence call, but for days on end he never ful¬ 
filled his promise. Some time later he went to Shu’s house and announced 
himself. After the host ( Shu) had wept before the spirit tablet, Hsi-chih 
departed without meeting the host in order to insult him. Thereafter their 
mutual hostility and alienation were greatly aggravated. 

Later, when Wang Shu became governor of Yang Province ( Kiang- 
su-Anhui-Chekiang) , Wang Hsi-chih was still only grand warden of the 
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commandery. When he first got news of Shu’s appointment he dispatched 
an aide to the court requesting that K’uai-chi be detached from Yang Prov¬ 
ince to form Yiieh Province ( eastern Kiangsu and Chekiang) , but the 
messenger who earned his proposals failed in his mission, so that Hsi-chih 
became a great laughing-stock of the worthies of the time. Shu secretly had 
a functionary enumerate all the illegal practices in Hsi-chih’s commandery. 
Since they had previously been alienated, Shu meant to let himself take 
appropriate action. Hsi-chih promptly claimed illness and quit the com¬ 
mandery , and remained angry and embittered to the end of his life. 

36.6 Wang Hsiin in conversations with Wang Kung (had agreed 
that Wang Kuo-pao should be eliminated) , but later he gradually changed 
his mind. Kung said to Hsiin, “So then you’re no longer predictable?” 

Hsun replied, “ Wang Ling opposed the Han Empress LU in court, 
while Ch’en P’ing agreed with her and kept silent. Let me just ask you in 
the end how did it turn out?” 

36.7 When Wang Kung died they hung up his head by the Great 
Pontoon Bridge (Ta-hang, spanning the Chin-huai River south of Chien- 
k’ang). The grand tutor, Ssu-ma Tao-tzu, ordered his carriage to be driv¬ 
en out to the place where it was displayed. After gazing long and intently 
at the head, he said, “Why were you in such a hurry to kill me?” 

36. 8 When Huan Hsttan was on the point of usurping the throne, 
his cousin, Huan Hsiu, wanted to take the opportunity of Hsuan’s being at 
the home of Hsiu’s mother, Yii Yao, to attack him. Mme. Yii said, 1 
pray you two, just let me pass my remaining years in peace. I’ve raised 
him (Hsiian) like a mother and I can’t bear to see you do this thing. 
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If the stories, conversations, and short characterizations which make 
up this book of “Tales of the World” describe an actual world, we might 
well ask what kind of world it is. Is it a real world or an imaginary one? Is 
it the whole world of its particular place and time (China in the second to 
fourth centuries) or only a narrow segment of that world? And finally, is it 
an objective portrayal of that world or a highly subjective tract pleading a 
special point of view? Questions such as these are surely not easily an¬ 
swered , if for no other reason than that the alternatives they pose are in 
most cases not mutually exclusive. Yet some attempt to face them should 
prove helpful at the beginning of our study. 

Let us start with the problem of reality. A scholar writing in Hong 
Kong in 1955 noted that the period most thoroughly covered in this book— 
the Chin dynasty ( 265—420) —is ill served by its official history, the 
Chin-shu , because of the latter’s hasty compilation three hundred years or 
so later and because of the “tampering” of the T’ang official historians. By 
contrast, he observed, the treatment of the Chin period in the “Tales of 
the World, ” which was compiled only a decade after the dynasty’s close, 
within the actual lifetime of some of the protagonists, has preserved the 
sayings and events of these times “ as they originally were. ” ^ This is an 
important observation, but its conclusion would be extremely difficult to 
prove. In fact even a casual reading of the biographies in the Chin-shu re¬ 
veals the considerable dependence of that work on the “ Tales of the 
World” itself as a source, and few if any cases of significant tampering 
could be demonstrated beyond dispute. 



What is clear is that nearly all of the 626 characters appearing in the 
pages of the “Tales of the World” are otherwise attested in the histories 
and other sources. Furthermore, for most incidents and remarks, allowing 
for literary embellishment and dramatic exaggeration, there is no good rea¬ 
son to doubt their reality. Only a small minority pose problems of anachro¬ 
nism , contradiction of known facts, gross supernatural intrusions, or ap¬ 
parent inconsistencies. Among the verifiable facts, for example, in chapter 
2,59, there is a record of the planet Mars (Ying-huo) reentering the 
“heavenly enclosure” Tai-wei (parts of the constellations Virgo and Leo) 
in retrograde motion on a date corresponding to February 17, 372. This 
can be checked against accurate modem projections for the planetary mo¬ 
tions of the fourth century and found to be absolutely correct. ^ 

Similarly, when we are told that the Eastern Chin general Huan Wen 
(312—373) was engaged in military expeditions against the Taoist rebel 
state of Ch’eng-Han in Szechuan between 346 and 347 ( chapter 2, 58 ) , 
and against the proto-Tibetan state of Former Ch’in in Shensi in 354 
(chapter 2, 55), and against the proto-Tungusic state of Former Yen in 
Honan and Hopei in 356 (4, 96) , we need not look for any tampering 
with facts, since these events are all well documented elsewhere. What ac¬ 
tually happened or what actually was said on these occasions may not have 
been exactly as reported in the “Tales of the World,” but the same accu¬ 
sation can be leveled at Ssu-ma Ch’ien’s (145 -90 B. C. ) narration and 
dialogue in the “Records of the Grand Historian” (Shih-chi) and at most 
Chinese historiography after him. A certain amount of local color and fic- 
tionalization was more or less expected even in the standard histories. 

Yet the writing of history seems not to have been the intention of the 
author of the “Tales of the World. ” Certainly the compilers of the biblio¬ 
graphical monographs of the Sui dynastic history ( Sui-shu 34 ) and the two 
Tang histories ( Chiu Tang-shu 47 and Hsin Tang-shu 60) did not place 
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the work under the Division of History ( shih-pu ) , but rather in the Divi¬ 
sion of Philosophers ( tzupu) , under Minor Tales ( hsiao-shuo ). There, 
tucked between technical treatises on agriculture and war, it enjoyed the 
company of fictionalized biographies like the story of “ Crown Prince Tan of 
Yen” ( Yen Tan-tzu ), which elaborates the already fictionalized account of 
Ching K’o’s attempted assassination of the First Emperor in 227 B. C. re¬ 
counted in the “Intrigues of the Warring States” (Chan kuo ts’e 31) and 
again in the “Records of the Grand Historian” (Shih-chi 86). Under the 
same heading are also listed source books for advisers to the throne, such 
as the “ Forest of Arguments ” ( Pien-lin ) or “ Formulae for Those to the 
Right of the Throne” ( Tso-yu fang ); jokebooks for court jesters, like 
Hant-tan Ch’un’s (third cent. ) “Forest of Laughs” {Hsmo-lin) ; and gen¬ 
eral enliveners of conversation, like the “ Essential and Usable Answers for 
Repartee” ( Yao-yung yil-tui). Another work in this category very close in 
form to the “Tales of the World” itself was P’ei Ch’i’s “Forest of Conversa¬ 
tions” {YU-lin) , which first appeared in 362 and, if we can believe the 
story in chapter 26, 24 of the “ Tales, ” after a lightning popularity, quick¬ 
ly dropped from sight because of false or unflattering references to living 
persons. 

The association of such heterogeneous works under the same rubric 
helps to clarify what the “Tales of the World” itself was considered to be 
in its own times. It was partly an aid to conversation, and certainly one of 
its aims was to provide enjoyable reading. This is perhaps its strongest link 
with the later “ novels, ” also called hsiao-shuo , one of the earliest of 
which, the “Romance of the Three Kingdoms” (San-kuo yen-i) , actually 
includes a few of the same anecdotes, suitably enriched and expanded, es¬ 
pecially those concerning Ts’ao Ts’ao ( 155 -220) , the founder of the Wei 
Kingdom. Ts’ao’s personality as it appears in the official biography by 
Ch’en Shou (233 - 297) in the Wei-chih (SKWei 1) is somewhat color- 



less. He is depicted as a man of action, a military genius, who in his 
youth was “quick-witted and alert, skilled in adapting to circumstances. ” 
The greatest flaws in his character were his love of knighterrantry and his 
“recklessness. ” But within a generation or two of his death a legend had 
grown up about him as a cold-blooded villain who would kill a faithful 
slave merely as a warning to any would-be assassins, or murder the man 
who had given him shelter, with all the members of his household, simply 
to cover a cruel mistake. 

The “Tales of the World” includes nineteen stories about Ts’ao Ts’ao, 
most of which already show the influence of the legend. The sources were 
undoubtedly the same ones quoted by P’ei Sung-chih (372—451) in his 
commentary to the Wei-chih, published in 429, just one year before the 
“Tales” itself; the anonymous “Biography of Ts’ao Man” (Ts*ao Man 
chuan) , Wang Ch’en’s “Wei History” ( Wei-shu, late third cent. ) , Kuo 
Pan’s “Stories of the World” (Shih-yU, ca. 300) , and Sun Sheng’s “Mis¬ 
cellaneous Accounts of Things Unfamiliar and Familiar” {I-fung tsa-yil, 
mid-fourth cent. ). In different ways the stories about Wang Tao (276 - 
339) and his cousin Wang Tun (226 - 324) , and of Hsieh An (320 — 
385) and Ku K’ai-chih (ca. 345 -406) , also reflect the legends which 
had grown up around these names. 

By linking the tales of this collection and its numerous sources with 
the storytelling tradition which produced the later “ novels, ” I do not mean 
to suggest a direct lineage between the early hsiao-shuo and the later pro¬ 
ductions of the same name. Obviously there were many layers of influence 
intervening. I wish merely to stress the entertainment factor which was 
common to both—the telling of a good tale or a particularly witty remark, 
and the recording of eccentricities and curiosities—which was by no means 
least among the intentions of the author of the “Tales of the World. ” 

If the book was, at least in part, a fictionalization rather than sober 
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history, we might go on to ask, Does it attempt to depict the whole of the 
Chinese world of the second to fourth centuries A. D. ? Looking at the 
chapter headings one might get a first impression of some sort of universal 
encyclopedia or “ book of categories ” ( lei-shu ). The stories in the first 
parts of the book are classified according to civic and moral virtues ( chap¬ 
ters 1-8) and cultivated and intellectual accomplishments (9 -17). The 
next chapters are devoted to recluses (18) and women (19). There is a 
fascinating pair on technology and art (20 and 21 ). From chapter 22 to 
the end (36) is one of the most exhaustive lists of human frailty one could 
find in any literature. Yet somehow these “Tales of the World” fall far 
short of providing a whole picture of the times. There are occasional refer¬ 
ences to slaves and serfs, but they are incidental objects decorating the 
homes and estates of the great. One or two incidents involve palace guards 
and soldiers on campaign, but these are mentioned only to illustrate some 
trait of their commanding officers, most of whom were not career army men 
who had risen from the ranks, but gentlemen. Tantalizing references are 
also made to merchants plying their trade along the waterways near the 
southern capital in Chien-k’ang ( modem Nanking) , but they are merely 
stage props for the escapades of some of the more colorful members of the 
gentry. Even the subjects mentioned in the chapters on technology and art 
are drawn not from the artisan class but from the aristocracy. The world of 
these tales is consequently a very narrow world indeed; of emperors and 
princes, courtiers, officials, generals, genteel hermits, and urbane 
monks. But though they live in a rarefied atmosphere of great refinement 
and sensitivity, they are, nevertheless, for the most part involved in a very 
earthly, and often bloody, world of war and factional intrigue. It is a dark 
world against which the occasional flashes of wit and insight shine the more 
brightly. 

In the three centuries spanned by the lives and events of the tales 


(roughly 120 - 420 A. D. ) a series of cataclysms occurred in close suc¬ 
cession: (1) In 184 a revolt of desperate peasants in the eastern provinces 
(the Yellow Turbans) precipitated four decades of civil war ending in the 
fall of Han. (2) In 249, by a coup d’etat, the Ssu-ma family seized power 
in the new kingdom of Wei, initiating a bloody purge of all persons oppo¬ 
sing their reactionary retreat to a pre-Wei ideology, and eventually foun¬ 
ding the Chin dynasty in 265. (3) In 3(X) one of the Chin princes, see¬ 
king to replace the imbecile Emperor Hui ( r. 290 — 306 ) , started a fratri¬ 
cidal war among his rivals, the so-called War of the Eight Princes, which 
lasted six years and brought the state to utter exhaustion, leaving the door 
open for non-Chinese peoples living in the north to destroy both the cap¬ 
itals at Lo-yang (Honan) in 309 and Ch’ang-an (Shensi) in 316, and to 
set up a succession of non-Chinese states in north China. (4) After mass 
migrations between 307 and 312 of those gentry families who could afford 
to escape, an exile regime, the Eastern Chin, was set up with its capital 
in Chien-k’ang, where it maintained a precarious existence until 420, pro¬ 
tected from northern incursions only by its natural defenses. (5 ) In 383 
one of the northern rulers, Fu Chien (337 -384) , who then controUed aU 
of north and west China, made a bid to conquer Eastern Chin as well, but 
failed only because of problems of logistics. (6) Between 401 and 403, 
again in desperate economic straits, the peasants of the lower Yangtze del¬ 
ta revolted under the Taoist leaders Sun En (d.402) and his successor Lu 
Hstun (d. 411) , and in the following year the ambitious general Huan 
Hsuan (369 - 404) usurped the throne for three months before being cut 
down by another general, Liu Yil (356 -422), who himself founded the 

Sung dynasty in 420. 

In view of the uncertainty of life against such a background and the 
everpresent tensions of clan and factional partisanship, it is relevant to ask 
not only whether the tales are real, or whether they depict the whole world 
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of the time, but also whether they are told objectively, or if they might 
perhaps reflect the bias of some particular faction. There were, of course, 
many factions struggling against each other during the period covered by 
this book. In Later Han there were the Yellow TuAans, mostly peasants, 
and their leaders, men from impoverished gentry families, versus the Han 
government, represented by the commanders of the counterinsurgent 
forces. There were the literati at court versus the eunuchs and upstart con¬ 
sort families. Later there were the loyalists of Wei—supporters of the Ts’ao 
royal family—versus the reaction led by the Ssu-ma family, who later foun¬ 
ded the Chin. 

During Western Chin there were the factions loyal to the old consort 
family of Yang versus those who supported the new consort family of Chia, 
whose struggle ended in the bloody War of the Eight Princes mentioned a- 
bove. At the same time a bloodless feud, which occasionally erupted in 
searing verbal exchanges, was going on between the “libertines” under the 
leadership of the grand marshal Wang Yen (256 -311) , versus the moral 
and ritual conformists, whose spokesman was the vice-president of the Im¬ 
perial Secretariat, P’ei Wei (267 -300). After the exile to the Yangtze 
delta and the founding of the Eastern Chin in 317 a succession of family 
hegemonies dominated the court at Chien k’ang—the Wangs of Lang-yeh, 
the Yiis, the Hos, the Huans, the Hsiehs—terminating in the rise of the 
Lius of Sung in 420. Underlying this court intrigue, which was largely an 
affair of the exiles from the north, was the fierce regional animosity of the 
older settlers of the Yangtze region, the natives of Wu and Ch’u, whose 
leading families did not relish this sudden overshadowing by intruders from 
the north after 307. 

But whatever other factors complicated the' relations between these 
factions throughout this period—political, social, economic, or even reli¬ 
gious—they seem to have boiled down by the third century to two funda- 


mentally opposed points of view, which for convenience I shall designate 
by the terms most often used by contemporaries; those who favored natu¬ 
ralness ( tzu-jan) versus those who insisted on conformity to the Moral 
Teaching (ming-chiao). In each succeeding period the issues were slight¬ 
ly different, but basically upholders of naturalness were inclined toward 
Taoism in their philosophy, unconventionality in their morals, and non-en¬ 
gagement in their politics, while upholders of conformity favored the Con- 
fucian tradition, fortified with a generous admixture of Legalism, conven¬ 
tionality in morals, and a definite commitment to public life. Though it is 
not blatantly obvious from a first reading of these tales, it is at least argua¬ 
ble that some characters appearing in them are more admirable than oth¬ 
ers . It is even possible to suggest that the admirable ones seem to hold cer¬ 
tain characteristics in common. For example, they all seem to be lovers of 
good conversation and literature, they tend to prefer the regressive virtues 
of peace, tranquility, withdrawal, freedom, and unconventionality, and to 
despise aggressive qualities in the less admirable characters, such as mar¬ 
tial prowess, virility, excitability, and rigid conformity to moral and ritual 
norms. In short the first group are adherents of naturalness and the latter of 
conformity, and whoever put these tales together seems to have had a pre¬ 
ference for the former over the latter. 

A few examples may help to make the point clear. By far the stron¬ 
gest character to emerge in the whole work is Hsieh An (320 —385) , who 
figures in over a hundred anecdotes. His prowess in “pure conversation” 
{ch’ing-yen or ch’inq-t’an) was acknowledged even by his enemies, and, 
characteristically, he remained a recluse in the Chekiang hills until he was 
forty before finally answering the desperate need of the realm for his tal¬ 
ents. He faced many grave crises in the course of his rise to supreme pow¬ 
er at court, but always with total tranquillity, a quality named “cultivated 
tolerance” (ya-liang) in the “Tales,” which devotes an entire chapter 
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(6) to examples of its exercise. Cultivated tolerance includes the ability to 
conceal the slightest hint of anxiety, fear, excitement, or joy in either fa¬ 
cial, verbal, or bodily expression. It is very much like the quality of “im¬ 
perturbability” {ataraxia) so highly prized in the late Hellenistic world, 
another highly civilized society living under the imminent threat of extinc¬ 
tion. In Hsieh An’s case, whether he was caught in a sudden squall on a 
boating excursion, or facing ambush and certain death at a banquet served 
by his mortal enemy, or receiving the victory announcement of the Eastern 
Chin forces over vastly superior odds at the Fei River, in each situation he 
simply went on chanting poems or playing encirclement chess as if nothing 
had happened. 

More aggressive men, by contrast, are certainly held up to no great 
honor in the “Tales. ” Beside Huan Wen (312 -373) , the military dicta¬ 
tor and near usurper who serves as the perfect foil for Hsieh An, there is 
the bold adventurer Wang Tun (266 —324). This man’s “virile vigor” 
was able to support a seraglio of “several tens” of female slaves and con¬ 
cubines , and on the occasion of a banquet at the home of the wealthy and 
ostentatious Shih Ch’ung (249 -300) he adamantly refused to drink, just 
to test his host, who had sworn that the beautiful girls serving the wine 
would be decapitated on the spot whenever the guests they served did not 
drain their cups. After three girls in a row had lost their heads, Wang con¬ 
tinued with flintlike unconcern to refuse to drink, in spite of the agonized 
pleading of his cousin, Wang Tao ( 276 - 339 ) , later chancellor in East¬ 
ern Chin, whose sensitivity and humanity are set off by the cold inhumani¬ 
ty of Wang Tun in the same way that Hsieh An’s imperturbability is empha¬ 
sized by Huan Wen’s irascibility a generation later. 

Thus, though it cannot be demonstrated conclusively, it seems proba¬ 
ble that the author of the “ Tales, ” whoever he was, was a partisan of nat¬ 
uralness and a foe of conformity. But what then are we to do with the tradi- 



tional authorship, which has always been attributed to Liu 1-ch’ing (403 - 
444) j the very conservative and conventional nephew of Liu Yti (356 - 
422) , the military founder of the Sung dynasty? To side with the critics of 
strong military action and strict ritual conformity would hardly befit a man 
in his station. The theory, therefore, first advanced in 1924 by Lu Hsiin 
in his “Brief History of Chinese Fiction” ( Chung-kuo hsiao-shuo shih- 
lUeh) that Liu had only sponsored the work of subordinates on his staff is 
given considerable credence, especially in the light of a recent article by 
Kawakatsu Yoshio, entitled “On the Compilation and Editing of the Shih~ 
shuo hsin-yli” ( ^'Sesetsu shingo no hensan o megutte” ). ^ 

Kawakatsu argues persuasively that since the general viewpoint I have 
hinted at prevails in the work, and especially since Liu’s contemporary and 
onetime staff member, Hsieh Ling-yiin (385 —433) , who was executed in 
433 as a rebel against the Sung court, is depicted in chapter 2, 108, with 
complete sympathy, there is good reason to believe the actual compilation 
and editing may have been done by Hsieh’s close friend and colleague on 
Liu’s staff. Ho Ch’ang-yii, whose stated views match those of the book. Of 
course it is only a hypothesis, and there is still the problem of why the 
prince should have permitted his name to be attached to a potentially sub¬ 
versive work. But with still other oblique confirmations, such as the 
shocked disbelief of the commentator, Liu Chiin (462 -521 ) , whenever 
he came upon what he felt to be a particularly flagrant example of moral 
laxity or distortion of the facts in the “ Tales , ” it makes a good deal of 
sense to suppose that Liu I-ch’ing was not the actual author. 

Since the generalized polarity between naturalness and conformity of¬ 
fers a convenient touchstone by which the characters of the book may be 
roughly separated, let us move on to examine these two ideologies in their 
various cultural ramifications, for in a sense the whole direction of literary, 
intellectual, and religious history in this period may be viewed from this 
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dual perspective. The naturalistic poets and essayists extolled the recessive 
virtues of withdrawal and tranquillity and laid the foundation for the growth 
of nature poetry in the following period. To some extent they were even 
liberated from the formal stylistic restrictions beloved by the conformist 
writers of the same period. They strongly favored the five-word line with its 
greater spontaneity over the archaizing tendency of poets like P’an Yiieh 
(247 -300) whose “Songs on the Family Tradition” (Chia-feng shih) , 
alluded to in chapter 4, 71, in heavy fourword meter are replete with Con- 
fucian admonitions. 

In the mid-third century the greatest exponents of naturalness in their 
literary compositions were Chi K’ang (223 —262) and Juan Chi (210 - 
263). Chi K’ang’s bitter enmity against Chung Hui (225 - 262) is well 
documented in the “Tales” and was the ultimate cause of Chi’s death. In 
his “ Letter Breaking off Friendship with Shah Tao ” ( YU Shan ChU-yiian 
chiieh-chiao shu ) Chi had written; “ My taste for independence was aggra¬ 
vated by my reading of Chuang-tzu and Lao-tzu; as a result any desire for 
fame or success grew daily weaker, and my commitment to freedom increas¬ 
ingly firmer. . . Of late I have been studying the techniques of prolonging 
one’s life, casting out all ideas of fame and glory, eliminating tastes, and 
letting my mind wander in stillness: what is most worthwhile to me is Inac¬ 
tion ( wu-wei ) .. . ” ^ 

In his poem “ Sequestered Grief ( Yu-fen ) , attributed to the time of 
his incarceration before his execution, Chi was still stressing the same 
theme, using the images found in his favorite philosophers: 

Committed affectionately to Lao-tzu and Chuang-tzu, 

I have devalued things and valued my own person. 

My ambition has consisted in guarding the Uncarved Block, 

In nourishing the Undyed Silk, and preserving Reality whole. ^ 



His friend and contemporary Juan Chi was less abrasive as a person 
and more skillful in adapting to hostile circumstance, but his sentiments 
were no less committed to naturalness. In his celebrated satire, “The Bi¬ 
ography of Mr. Greatman” {Ta~jen hsien-sheng chuan) , he did not hesi¬ 
tate to compare the conformists, who, he said, “ like to think that their ac¬ 
tions set a permanent example . . . and that their words are everlasting 
models, ” to the “lice that inhabit a pair of trousers” ready for the bonfire, 
so obsessed with the cocoonlike comfort of their narrow world that they are 
oblivious of its imminent destruction. ^ In one of his many poems found un¬ 
der the title “Poems from My Heart” ( Yung-huai shih) , he makes a simi¬ 
lar contrast; 

Amid the clouds there is a dark-hued crane; 

With high resolve it lifts its mournful sound. 

Once flown from sight into the blue-green sky, 

In all the world it will not cry again. 

What has it to do with quails and sparrows 

Flapping their wings in play within the central court?^ 

After Chi K’ang’s execution as a perverter of public morals by Ssu-ma 
Shih in 262, the admirers of naturalness had to seek more subtle ways of 
expressing their ideeds. One of those associated with Chi K’ang and Juan 
Chi, Hsiang Hsiu (ca. 221 -300), while ostensibly joining the conform¬ 
ists by accepting office under the Chin, managed to maintain a delicately 
balanced compromise whereby he outwardly conformed to all their moral 
and ritual demands while inwardly remaining natural and free. K the com¬ 
mentary on Chuang-tzu by Kuo Hsiang ( d. 312) is, as some maintain, 
heavily dependent on Hsiang Hsiu’s lost original, the statement there that 
“the sage constantly roams beyond the world in order to expand what is 
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within it,” summarizes his mystical union of the two. 

A younger writer, Yti Ai (262 - 311) , resolved the problem by a 
more thoroughgoing escape from time and space into the world of thought. 
In his “Poetic Essay on Thought” (l-Ju) he wrote; 

The Realized Man abandons all defiling bonds. 

His nature boundless, free, and without shores. 

Unchecked, he roams in spacious courts, 

Commits his body to quiescent halls. 

Heaven and earth for him are briefer than the morning glory, 

A million ages fleeter than the early dawn. 

He looks back on the universe, a tiny speck, 

Slender as but half a tip of down. 

He drifts through subtle and untrammeled realms; 

There are no depths he leaves untried. 

Obliviously identified with the Naturally-so (tzu-jan) , 

He melts and flows away and is dispersed. 

After the exile to Eastern Chin in 307 - 312 this compromise of in¬ 
ward or mental naturalness amid outward conformity became the right wing 
of the new naturalness, standing between the conformists and certain radi¬ 
cals whose pose of .pure disengagement may have camouflaged other mo¬ 
tives for stayirig out of politics. Spokesmen for the mediating position were 
Sun Ch’o (active midfourth cent. ) and Yiian Hung (328 -376), both of 
whom were deeply involved inpublic life. Sun once remarked, “ For those 
who embody the Mysterious ( hsiian ) and understand the Remote (yiian) , 
public life or retirement amounts to the same thing. So it is not surpris¬ 
ing to read in his “Poetic Essay on Roaming in the Tien-t’ai Mountains” 

( Yu 'Fien-t’ai-shan ju) the account of a purely mystical ascent into perfect 
union with the Naturally-so while carrying on his mundane official duties. 



His debt to Yti Ai’s essay is evident in the closing passage; 

Aware that dismissal of the Actual (yu) is incomplete, 

And realizing that experience of the Non-actual (wu) is subject to in¬ 
terruptions , 

I mingle with the Emptiness of Matter, uniting it with my {worldly) 
traces, 

And fuse with Actuality itself to gain the Mysterious. 

Blending the myriad signs in mystic contemplation, 

I am obliviously identified with the Naturally-so. 

What is new in Sun Ch’o’s mysticism is the accommodation of Maha- 
yana Buddhist ideas like Emptiness {k’ung — ^unyatd) , properly mean¬ 
ing “ absence of self-nature or independent existence, ” though still under¬ 
stood by the Chinese as more or less the equivalent of the Taoist term, wu , 
Nothing, or Non-actuality, 

Yuan Hung was primarily a historian, working within the proper do¬ 
main of the conformists, but he managed to develop a quasi-naturalist the¬ 
ory of history in his “Annals of Later Han” {Hou-Han chi) : “The relation 
between ruler and subject and between father and son is the basis of the 
Moral Teaching ( ming-chiao ). This being the case, what is the origin of 
this Teaching? In my view it has determined the meaning of names ( ming) 
by complying with the nature of Heaven and Earth, and by seeking the 
principles of the Naturally-so ( tzu-jan ). ” In other words, human rela¬ 
tions , which are the essence of historical events, are basically determined 
by the nature of the universe. The Moral Teaching is really based on natu¬ 
ralness after all. It is only the artificial perversions of some moralists which 
create any tension between the two. 

Yuan Hung served for several years as an aide on Huan Wen’s staff, 
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and it is obvious that some of his animus for Huan sprang from the mere 
fact of being a subordinate. But it is also clear that Yuan had no use for 
Huan’s type—thevigorous military activist, full of patriotic and moral plati¬ 
tudes. During one of his northern campaigns Huan Wen climbed to the ob¬ 
servation tower of his ship and, observing the devastation about him, de¬ 
clared with a sigh, “ For letting the Sacred Provinces of the Central Plain 
be overrun and lie waste for a hundred years, Wang Yen and his gang 
(the “libertines” of Western Chin) must bear the blame!” 

He was immediately contradicted by Yuan Hung, who remonstrated, 
“ How can the rise or fall of human destiny depend on the faults of any par¬ 
ticular group?” Flushing with anger, Huan thereupon hinted none too sub¬ 
tly that Yuan had outlived his usefulness. 

Though there are reasons to suspect the following two stories, pre¬ 
served in the text and Commentary at chapter 4, 97, about Yiian Hung’s 
lost magnumopus, the “ Poetic Essay on the Eastern Expedition ( Tung- 
cheng Ju) , a euphemism for the debacle ending in the founding of Eastern 
Chin, it is significant, I believe, that both have to do with military men of 
strong antinaturalist sentiments—Huan Wen’s father, Huan I (276 - 
328), and Tao K’an (259 -334). In the first account Ytian is said to 
have omitted all reference to Tao K’an in the essay. Since Tao was con¬ 
spicuous in the founding of Eastern Chin, it was indeed a large omission, 
and Yuan was narrowly saved from the exploding resentment of the slighted 
general’s son, Tao Fan (ft. ca. 376) , only by his quick wit in improvi¬ 
sing six lines of acclaim for Tao K’an on the spot. The Commentary, citing 
Tan Tao-luan’s (fifth cent. ) “Continued Chronicle of Chin” (HsU Chin 
yang-ch*iu) , carries a similar story about another six lines hastily pulled 
from YUan’s fertile brain when Huan Wen discovered the omission of his 
father’s name. In view of Huan’s already stated opinion of “Wang Yen and 
his gang, ” and Tao K’an’s stem denunciation of his underlings when he 



came upon them gambling, these omissions could hardly have been fortui¬ 
tous. At the very least they were a “Freudian slip. ” Tao K’an had once 
harangued his gambling officers as follows; “ The frivolities of Lao-tzu and 
Chuang-tzu have nothing in common with the model sayings of the Former 
Kings, and one dare not practice them. [ Tao believed that Lao-tzu inven¬ 
ted dicing and later taught it to the Western barbarians. ] A gentleman 
ought to straighten his robe and cap and conduct himself with dignity and 
decorum. What business has anyone cultivating a reputation by his dishev¬ 
eled hair and calling himself great and untrammeled?” 

Though Sun Ch’o and Yiian Hung stood on middle ground, there were 
others who took a far more radical stance. Such were certain aristocratic 
recluses who made a point of spuming the world and its affairs and who 
lived in their well-appointed hermitages in the Chekiang hills and wrote a- 
bout the beauties of unspoiled nature. The most celebrated of these in his 
own day was Hsii Hsti { d. ca. 358) , whose five-word poems the future 
Emperor Chien-wen ( r. 371 — 372 ) acclaimed as surpassing in subtlety 
those of all his contemporaries. Unfortunately, almost nothing of Hsti’s 
work remains. An imitation by Chiang Yen (444 -505) appears in Wen- 
hsiian 31. 13b - 14a). But it is their ideological difference which ex¬ 
plains to a large degree the rivalry between Hsii Hstin and Sun Ch’o in the 
“Tales. ” In chapter 9,61, it is claimed that “those who honored Hsii for 
his exalted feelings would correspondingly despise Sun for his corrupt con¬ 
duct , and those who loved Sun for his literary ability and style would con¬ 
versely have no use for Hsti. ” As is explained in the Commentary, citing 
the “Literary Chronicle” (Wenchang chih) , both Hsii and Sun talked a- 
bout “ turning their backs on the world, ” but it was only Hsii who never 
“compromised his determination. ” 

When asked by the monk Chih Tun (314 -366) how he would rate 
himself in comparison to Hsii Hsiin, Sun Ch’o answered, “ As far as exalt- 
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ed feelings and remoteness are concerned, your disciple has long since in¬ 
wardly conceded Hstii’s superiority. But in the matter of a single humming 
or a single intoning of poetry, Hsii will have to sit facing north [ i. e. , take 
the student’s position]” (9, 54). The latter remark may have referred 
primarily to Sun’s self-assumed superiority over Hsti in letters, but in the 
light of the earlier reference to Sun’s “ corrupt conduct, ” I think Sun was 
implying, “ Hsii Hsiin may be ‘ exalted ’ and ‘ remote, ’ but since he nev¬ 
er sullies himself with worldly matters, how can he be qualified to wnte 
any poem worth humming or intoning?” The two represented, in fact, two 
distinct points of view, even though both were opposed to the straight con¬ 
formists. 

The intellectual climate in which these ideological differences devel¬ 
oped is usually covered by the blanket term “Mysterious Learning” or 
“Study of the Mystery” ( hsilan-hsUeh) , which is by some taken to be a 
resurgence of philosophical Taoism, i. e. , “Neo-Taoism,” eclipsing the 
old Han Confucianism. Others have pointed out, however, that any iden¬ 
tification of the Mysterious Learning with Taoism fails to take account of its 
close association with the official class and the effort to provide a new met¬ 
aphysics to replace that of the discredited New Text School of classical exe¬ 
gesis. The principal forms in which the Mysterious Learning manifested 
itself were determined by the primary needs of each succeeding period. At 
the end of Han and after the establishment of the Wei kingdom, finding 
suitable men of talent for administrative posts seemed to be a dominant 
concern, and hence the art of “pure criticism,” or “criticism by the 
pure” (ch*ing-i) , arose, in which incumbents or candidates for office 
were succinctly characterized in terms of matching ability with function. 
Liu Shao’s (ft. ca. 190 -265) “Study of Human Abilities” (Jen-wu 
chih)^^ is an early example; Chung Hui’s (225 - 264) “Treatise on the 
Four Basic Relations between Natural Ability and Human Nature” (Ssu- 



pen lun) became the classic statement during the third and fourth centu¬ 
ries. Chapters 7 through 9 of the “Tales of the World,” especially the 
last, on “Glassification According to Excellence” {P^in-tsao) , incorporate 
further instances of its application. 

This is thou^t by some to have been the origin of the art of “pure 
conversation” {ch’ing-yen or ch’ing-t’an) but other developments of the 
art were bound to appear in which the originally practical application all 
but disappeared and purely metaphysical problems were discussed, such as 
the relation of Nothing, or Non-actuality (wu), to Something, or Actuabty 
Ho Yen ( ca. 190 -249?), the adopted son of Ts’ao Ts’ao, 
seems to have set the tone of these discussions with his twin discourses on 
the Lao-tzu, the “Discourse on the Way” (Tao-lun) and “On the Power” 
( Te-lun) , surviving only in quotations. These were soon followed by the 
brilliant commentaries of his younger contemporary, Wang Pi (226— 
249), on the “Book of Changes” {Chou~i lUeh~i)mA the Lao-tzu {Lao- 
tzu chu) , both of which are extant. In the latter Wang explained the rela¬ 
tion between Actuality and Non-actuality as follows: 

All that is Actual takes its origin from the Non-actual. There¬ 
fore , before anything possesses form or has a name, (the Tao) be¬ 
comes the origin of all things. At the moment things have form or 
names, then (the Tao) makes them grow, nourishes them. . , and 
becomes their mother. That is to say, the Tao by means of the form¬ 
less and nameless originates and completes all things. Because it o- 
riginates and completes, yet no one knows how it does so, it is more 
mysterious than the Mysterious ( hsUan ). All things originate from the 
infinitesimal (wel) and later reach perfection. They originate from 
the Non-actual and later come to birth. {Lao-tzu chu 1) 
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Though this may sound rather unrelated to the events following the 
downfall of Han civilization, it seems that by making the Non-actual, or 
the as-yet “unformed” and “unnamed,” the philosophical substratum of 
all actual events the Wei rulers and their advisers were laying the groundw¬ 
ork for massive innovations, unprejudiced by the rigid forms and correct 
names of the old Han orthodoxy. In their place Wang Pi and the others 
substituted the normative principle of Naturalness, or the Naturally-so 
(tzu-jan) : “Heaven and Earth comply with the Naturally-so, not contri¬ 
ving (wu-wel) and not creating (wu-tsao). All things of themselves con¬ 
trol and order each other The Naturally-so is a word without qualifications, 
a terra of infinite applicability” ( Lao-tzu chu 5 , 25 ). 

It was, at least in part, a shocked reaction against the unimaginable 
chaos toward which this philosophy might lead which brought about the 
downfall of the faction led by the regent, Ts’ao Shuang, to which both Ho 
Yen and Wang Pi belonged, and all of them perished in the coup d’etat of 
Ssu-ma I in 249. Thereafter the art of pure conversation took another turn. 
While the Cheng-shih era (240 -249) , the age of Ho Yen and Wang Pi, 
because of its freshness and creativity is called the “Golden Age” of pure 
conversation by Miyazaki Ichisada, the next fifteen years of transition be¬ 
fore the formal establishment of Chin, from 250 to 265 , he calls the Sil¬ 
ver Age. Here the controversy over naturalness and conformity, which 
had up to now been only latent, became explicit. The lines were sharply 
drawn between the supporters of the reactionary Ssu-ma faction, who held 
the positions of power, and the Wei loyalists, who were for the most part 
out of office. While Chi K’ang, Juan Chi, and the others associated with 
the group later known as the “Seven Worthies of the Bamboo Grove, 
were exalting naturalness and disengagement^^ and demonstrating it in their 
behavior, Chung Hui and his collaborators in the “Treatise on the Four 
Basic Relations between Natural Ability and Human Nature” were busy 



demonstrating that whether nature and ability are identical (t'ung) , differ¬ 
ent (I) » combined (ho) , or distinct (/i) , they do in some way bear a re¬ 
lation to what a man can contribute to society by putting his talents to work 
in a political office. ^ According to a charming story in the “Tales of the 
World,” Chung wanted very much to discuss this “Treatise” face to face 
with Chi K’ang, but lost his nerve at the last minute and never drew it from 
his bosom until he had left and was a safe distance from the door, after 
which he turned and hurled it back ( chapter 4, no. 5 ) . 

After Chi’s death in 262, as I have already indicated, the philosophi¬ 
cal climate became a great deal chillier. The open controversy ceased with 
the open cessation of resistance to government service, but a new philoso¬ 
phy of “untrammeled freedom” (k’uang-ta) gained currency, especially a- 
mong those wealthy aristocrats who could afford to assume a detached view 
of their sinecures at the Lo-yang court. A group of these came to be known 
later as the “Eight Free Spirits” (pa-ta). Among their’ number was Yu 
Ai, whose “Poetic Essay on Thought” has already been mentioned. The 
line, “ Unchecked, he roams in spacious courts, ” expresses the philo¬ 
sophical and moral posture of this group, which, according to rumors 
which circulated at the time, went in for all-night drunken orgies and even 
nudism, both of which were a kind of symbolic protest against the confine¬ 
ment of ritual conventions. ^ 

But of course the official ideology of the Chin court was always more 
sedate than this, and probably their most vigorous spokesman before the 
fall of Lo-yang in 311 was P’ei Wei (267 -300). His “Treatise in Praise 
of Actuality” (Ch^ung-yu lun) provides a strongly worded apologia for 
positive action in the face of the paralyzing wave of nihilism which was pre¬ 
sumed to underlie the libertinism of people like the “Eight Free Spirits. ” 
In the early-fourth-century work “ Eulogies of Chin Nobles ” ( Chin chu~ 
kung tsan) , quoted in the Commentary of chapter 4, 12, the circum- 




^1^3 (attics; 1$) ..»i3 ■ 



stances of P’ei Wei’s writing of the “Treatise” are set forth; “In the youn¬ 
ger generation people like Yti Ai all admired unceremoniousness and un¬ 
conventionality. P’ei Wei was distressed by the morals of his age and by 
the exaltation of the principle of Nothingness (hsU-wu) , so he composed 
the two treatises, ‘ In Praise of Actuality’ ( Ch'ung-yu) and ‘ In Honor of 
Non-actuality’ (Kuei-wu) , to refute them. ” 

The text was said to be so profound that contemporary scholars were 
unable to appreciate its meaning. ^ If even they had trouble, we may per¬ 
haps be forgiven if some of it is still beyond our grasp today. But the gen¬ 
eral tenor of the essay is clear. The cult of “ Non-actuality, ” claimed P’ei, 
leads directly to irresponsibility in both public and private life:“E one de¬ 
values Actuality (yu) he is sure to consider the body extraneous; and if he 
considers the body extraneous he wiU surely neglect controls; and if he 
neglects controls he will surely be remiss about preventive measures; and 
if he is remiss about preventive measures he is sure to forget the rites. If 
rites and controls are not preserved, then there is nothing left with which 
to carry on government. Philosophically Pei Wei’s position was very 
close to the “Neo-Taoist” compromise of his contemporary, Kuo Hsiang, 
whose commentary on the Chuang-tm has already been noted. Pei said, 
“The Ultimate Nothing {chih-wu) has no means of being able to produce 
anything, so whatever begins to be produced is self-produced. If it is self- 
produced it must embody Something (t’i yu). This is almost verbatim 
what Kuo Hsiang said about “Nothing” in commenting on Chuang-tzu 22; 


What could have existed before all things? We might suppose Yin and 
Yang to have existed before all things, but Yin and Yang are them¬ 
selves merely things. So what existed before Yin and Yang? We might 
suppose the Naturally-so (tzu-jan) to have existed before them, but, 
the Naturally-so is merely things being what they are. We might sup- 



pose the Ultimate Way (chih-Tao) to have existed before this, but 
the Ultimate Way is none other than the Ultimate Nothing ( chih~wu ). 
Since it is Nothing, how then can it have existed before anything? If 
that is the case, what is it which existed before things? The fact that 
there is always something else ad infinitum makes clear that things are 
so of themselves; it is not something else which makes them so. ^ 

The contrast represented by debates on Actuality versus Non-actuali¬ 
ty , or Something versus Nothing, with their corresponding lifestyles of con¬ 
formity versus naturalness, persisted into the fourth century in the exile dy¬ 
nasties at Chien-k’ang. The only significant new directions came from an 
unexpected source—Buddhism. Buddhism had, of course, existed on Chi¬ 
nese soil since its first importation from India and Central Asia about the 
time of Christ, but few members of the lettered classes seemed greatly at¬ 
tracted to its doctrines, which had developed in a very different social and 
philosophical climate from China’s own, until the downfall of Western Chin 
in the second decade of the fourth century. The reasons for the gradualness 
of this receptivity have been discussed at length in other easily accessible 
works^® and need not detain us here. For an understanding of the role of 
Buddhism in the world of these “Tales” it is only necessary to be aware 
that Chinese intellectuals of the fourth century, somewhat jaded with the 
cliches of the Mysterious Learning, felt they had discovered a new dimen¬ 
sion in facing the old problems. 

It was not just Actuality versus Non-actuality, or Something versus 
Nothing, but Samsara versus Nirvana; not falsehood versus truth, but de¬ 
lusion versus enlightenment; not mundane affairs versus transcendence o- 
ver them, but life of the worldling versus that of the monk or devoted 
layman, which now occupied their thinking. They felt they had now found 
the cause and cure of suffering—a problem simply glossed over by China’s 
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sages—and a new sense of compassion for all living beings. To be sure, 
this was the period in Chinese Buddhist history of the “ Six Schools, ” in 
which the Mahayana doctrine of the “emptiness of selfbeing” (svabhava-s 
iinyata ) proclaimed in the newly translated Praj fidpdramitdsutras was still 
being understood largely in terms of the “Neo-Taoist” concept of Non-ac¬ 
tuality. The syncretistic instinct, always strong in Chinese converts, con¬ 
tinued to find harmonies with Confucian and Taoist ideals in the face of ap¬ 
parent contradictions even after the lucid translations and exegesis of 
Kumarajiva ( d. 409) had revealed the unique character of Buddhist 
thought. But the transfusion of the new terminology and new insights into 
the old art of pure conversation prolonged its life at least another two cen¬ 
turies. 

One of the most sought-after conversationalists at the Eastern Chin 
capital, and the most popular lecturer at public expositions and debates in 
Buddhist temples both in the capital and at K’uai-chi to the southeast, was 
Chih Tun (314 - 366). His new interpretation of Chuang-tzu’s “Free 
Wandering” (Hsiaoyao yu) chapter {Chuang-tzu 1) in terms of Buddha- 
hood, free of the confining bonds of the Self and transcending the stultif¬ 
ying effects of self-satisfaction with one’s “ lot ” (fen ) advocated in Kuo 
Hsiang’s commentary, created something of a sensation in his day. Ac¬ 
cording to the “ Tales, ” “ thereafter the chapter was always interpreted with 
Chih’s principles. Chih Tun is credited with being the first to use the 
term li, “principles within the natural order,” in an absolute sense—“the 
Principle” or “Truth”—comparable to the Buddhist notion of “Suchness” 
(tathatd ). In later philosophical discussions it was always to have over- 

• 33 

tones of this new meaning. 

Chih Tun managed to remain aloof from politics and the ideological 
tensions separating the opposing champions of conformity versus natural¬ 
ness. However, he counted among his lay disciples spokesmen for both 


sides. Ch’ih Ch’ao (336 -377) , the powerful minion of the warlord Huan 
Wen, was devoted to him, and even composed a manual for Buddhist 
laymen, the “Essentials of Religion” {Feng-fa yao) , which preserves a 
strong Confucian moral tone. ^ Sun Ch’o, the poet whose compromise of 
inner naturalness and outward conformity has already been noted, was also 
a faithful follower. Even Hsu Hsun, whose front of nonconformity may 
have been largely a pose, professed to be Chih’s disciple, though the latter 
on at least one occasion rebuked him for loving mere argument more than 
Truth (/i) - Pure conversation among such lay disciples turned not infre¬ 
quently to Buddhist themes, such as the Three Vehicles (sansheng = 
triyana) the Praj Hapdramita-sutra-and Vimalaktrti-sutrasor the Six 
Faculties (liu-t’ung = ^qdabhij ft a) and Three Insights (san-raing = 
trividya). 

The role of religious Taoism in the “Tales” is not so conspicuous as 
that of Buddhism, since it seems only to have figured as part of the unre¬ 
corded private lives of some of the main actors. But enough glimpses are 
afforded to make it very plain that this religion was not merely a movement 
among illiterate farmers. Some very important families, like those of the 
calligrapher Wang Hsichih (309-ca. 365) and Ch’ih Yin (313 -384) , 
the father of Ch’ih Ch’ao, were “for generations” devotees of the Heavenly 
Master Sect {Tien-shih too). This meant, among other things, that they 
probably supported and participated in the periodic philanthropic feasts 
(ch’u-hui) of this sect, and in times of crisis would call in a Taoist physi¬ 
cian or confessor, as did Wang Hsi-chih’s son, Hsien-chih (344-388) , 
who on his deathbed confessed his lifelong regret at having divorced his 
first wife, Ch’ih Tao-mao. There is nothing to indicate whether adherence 
to the Heavenly Master Sect affected in any way a person’s posture vis-h- 
vis thecurrent ideological polarity. Wang Hsi-chih, for all his free sponta¬ 
neity as a calligrapher, was definitely committed to official service, and 
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once rebuked the youthful Hsieh An for shirking his patriotic duty by trying 
to be a recluse,'*® while the poet Tao Ch’ien (d. 427) , a relative of the 
stem general Tao K’an and also described as an adherent of the Heavenly 
Master Sect, became the classic exemplar of disengagement and natural¬ 
ness for the entire age. 

Leaving aside any further attempt to piece together the multicolored 
fragments making up the world of these “Tales,” let us turn to examine 
the document itself. 
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